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Words 
By Cloa A. Parker-Fuller 


N unkind word was rudely, rashly hurled 
At one whose face wore smiles, whose heart was 
glad ; 
Like poisoned, barbéd spear it pierced and stung— 
Till smiles wete tears, and happy heart was sad. 


A word of love, a smile, a handclasp true, e 
Was given one whose heart was torn with grief. 
Like soothing, perfumed balm it cooled and healed— 
The tears turned smiles, the heart found sweet relief. 








A very exceptional Bible Study number of The 
Sunday School Times is to be published on February 
15. An announcement of its contents will be made 
next week, And the new department, ‘* From the 
Misstonary Watch Tower,’’ conducted by Professor 
Beach of Yale, is also to be begun in February; Pro- 
fessor Beach will tell, in next week's issue, what one 
may see from such a ** Watch Tower,"’ 


a 
Satan in the Natural World 


Merely because a thing is present in the world 
does not mean that God put it there. Yet how con- 
stantly we talk as though God were directly respon- 
sible for all that is! Most of us assume that the 
thorns on rose-bushes, the poison in snakes, the mur- 
derous instincts of wild animals toward each - other, 
and every so-called ‘‘natural’’ instinct in man, are 
alt directly originated by God and given by him for 
some good purpose. - Do we find any such teaching in 
the Bible? Creation, or nature, we are told, is in 
‘*the bondage of corruption’’; and corruption is not 
of God : it-is of Satan, and sin, and death. The en. 
trance of sin into the world brought conditions which 
God never-made, and which plainly have permeated 
not only the natural man but the whole natural 





world. As we remember this, we shall not make the 
mistake of saying that, because God gave us this or 
that instinct, it must be right to gratify it. We shall 
rather seek light from him as to whether the instinct 
is from God at all or not. And the warfare and cru- 
elty that are instinctive in animals will be seen to be 
of Satan, not of God. ‘‘For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now.'’ That is Satan’s work, not God's, It is all 
going to be changed when our Lord returns and takes 
supreme control. ‘Ihen creation itself, when the sons 
of God are revealed through the redemption of their 
bodies, shall also be delivered from its present sin- 
caused bondage. Then ‘‘the wolf and the lamb shall 
feed together, . . . they shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah.’’ Until then, 
let us recognize the evidences of our great Enemy, 
and not further his work nor hinder God’s by failing 
to see the line of eternal cleavage between them. 


x 
What God’s Love Does 


God's love connects his power with our need. 
Without his love, his omnipotence and his omnis- 
cience would be of little value to us. It is because 
his power is used in our behalf that we are blessed by 
it. _And it is God's love that puts his power at our 
disposal. So of his infinite knowledge : it is his love 
that brings this also into our life. Do we'realize that 
the love of God, in offering up his only Son Jesus 
Christ for our sakes, literally made God, with all his 
resources, the servant of men? A servant is one who 
ministers ; and ‘‘the Son of man came not to be min- 
istered unto, but to minister."’ Moreover, not only 
are God’s power and knowledge infinite, but his love 
also is perfect. By an unfailing, unbreakable link all 
that God is and has is ours—if we are Christ's. His 
inexhaustible resources are deliberately used by him 
for our best interests all the time. Why, then, if we 
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have accepted God in Christ as our Saviour, Master, 
and Life, should we ever fear or be anxious ? 


a 
Safeguarding Our Freedom 


Freedom in Christ never means freedom from 
Christ. The instant we free ourselves from Christ's 
will, the wonderful freedom that we had in him is 
gone. Yet Satan may try to entangle us through the 
very joy of the freedom that we have in the new-found 
Life of our Lord. Because every burden of our life 
drops away as we yield up everything to Christ, we 
may be tempted to let this new ease turn into indiffer- 
ence to our duties. Then the ease and freedom are 
lost. Only while we remain wholly the bondservants 
of Christ are we wholly free. The instant we turn 
from that bondservice we are fettered. A man in the 
open air is free to breathe the life-giving oxygen into 
hislungs. But if he stops that breathing, life becomes 
labored, or he loses it altogether. We are wholly 
free, in Christ, to do his will. How jealously should 
we safeguard our freedom by swift, sensitive, un- 
broken obedience to his will ! 


> at 
Who Shall Choose ? 


There is one sure way of getting the best for 
ourselves ; and it is our plain duty always to have the 
best. The way by which we may insure this is given 
in the lines : 


** He knows, He loves, He cares, 
Nothing this truth can dim ; 
He gives the very best to them 
Who leave the choice to Him.”’ 


So we may safely leave off even trying to think’ of 
what would be best fo~ us. It is not our responsibil- 


ity to know this. It is simply our privilege to receive, 
after God has decided. 


< 


The Renewed Sense of Victory 


WELL-KNOWN preacher said one night at 
prayer-meeting as he took up the theme of 
thankfulness that he was surprised to find that 

he had hardly ever spoken upon it, and that he had 
almost left it out of his ministry. Nearly all of us are 
surprised in the same way to find that we have left 
out of our thouglits for long periods the very thing 
which we needed most. And sometimes amid the 
long drawn-out sameness of life we realize that it has 
been a long time since we gave any thought at all to 
the matter of victory. A certain group of early Chris- 
tians once said in a frank, pathetic way, ‘‘ We have 
not'so’ much as heard whether there be any Holy 
Spirit."". There was a sort of nobility in their willing- 
ness to try to lead the Christian life, even without its 
greatest aid if need be, but there are things which we 
must never even think of going without, ‘and victory 
is one of those things, Yet in many a discouraged 
period of life the very idea has long been a stranger 
to'us, and seems like a truth with which we have 
nothing to do. We make self-humiliation serve a 
wrong purpose and do not believe that victory is in- 
tended for such as we are. And when this has come 
to pass we shall find relief by putting the thought of 
victory back into its place. 


It is one of the wonders of our mental makeup that. 


as soon as we deliberately take up any truth and de- 
vote the mind to it everything begins to make us think 
about it. We run across it in our reading most un- 
expectedly, and when it had seemed as if nobody 
ever alluded to the matter we are surprised to find 
how often it is nowspoken of. It is so with this truth 
of spiritual triumph:when once we begin to touch the 
New Testament with it. It “is everywhere. We 


wonder how we could have missed it. Instead of a 
procession of long-faced, dreary and defeated lives 
willing to put up with everything under the sun and 
every sacrifice that can be named, we see a long line 
of quiet victors and lives released. We may not have 
read with that in view. Try it and see how constant 
it is. 
‘* Look for the stars, you’ll say that there are none ; 

Look up a second time, and one by one 

You mark them twinkling out with silvery light 

And wonder how they could elude the sight.’' 


A vastly diligent but inwardly disappointed Chris- 
tian leader, who had just come to the point where he 
felt he could no longet go on, went in the midst of 
this experience to a great gathering of his fellow- 
workers and there he found what he needed, as he 
said ‘' The sense of victory was in the air.’’ 

The Christian was meant to lead a conquering life. 
Failure is not his native air, and often all he needs in 
order to recover his tone is to dwell more frequently 
on this elementof victory. Then he sees what he was 
intended for. There are men who are conquering, 
but do not yet know how really victorious they are. 
To themselves they seem to have achieved little and 
to be in the thick of a fight where they cannot tell 
how all is going. But to some one who could look 
on from above it would appear that such as ‘these had 
won a complete victory over their old selves by the 
mere fact of getting thus far into the fight. One of 
the great victories is to realize that you are in the fight 
to stay, and that you are on the right side: with a de- 
votion which you could’ not command years ago. 
While Peter was dreaming of personal ascendancy as 
the greatest triumph possible to him, his Master was 
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counting it the greatest victory which could come to 
_ Peter if the man could be won over to reliability and 
to a devoted interest in his fellows. 

There is a great deal of victory all around us, and 
all the time, which we should see if we were not 
watching so much for the tinsel and trappings of it. 


Perhaps we have associated too much pageantry with — 


it, and recognize only as victors those who meet with 
much acclamation. But there were no shoutings over 
those conquests which the apostles claimed as theirs. 
A victory may be the quietest thing in the world, A 

ritish soldier has told about one of the engagements 
of the Boer war, during which his company were com- 
manded to lie down in the grass of the veldt. At long 
intervals they were commanded to creep forward a 
little. Then followed what seemed interminable 
pauses of inaction. They did not know even what it 
was they were to attack. Little by little they were 
ordered to creep forward, while all the time they were 
craving for action. Not a shot was fired, At last, 
after hours of silence they were commanded to rise, 
and were told that they had conquered in this silent 
battle. The enemy were no longer there. Of course 
the soldiers were a little disappointed, and felt they 
had not done very much, but that is the way most of 
us feel after all when we have conquered through 
Christ. We do not quite see how it happened, and 
perhaps it is due to-this too great inquigitiveness to 
see how it is achieved that we win so few battles. 

The joy and thrill and gratitude which belong to 
the Christian victory are not determined by the kind 
of field on which it is won, Robert Louis Stevenson 
said he knew he was cut out for a battle, but he did 
not think that the battle-field was to be the dreary one 
of medicine-bottles and sickness. But such it was, 
and, accepting it, he won joys and happiness such as 
have made men who never knew anything but health 
and wealth wonder what fortunate Jay of the land could 
have fallen to him that his lot should be so full of bright- 
ness when theirs was so dull. We were all cut for a 
struggle, but we were all cut out for a victory too. 

And sometimes the feeling of all this rings through 
us again when we know that we are living below par. 
We had given up; we had voted ourselves failures ; 
we had said to ourselves that we had received all that 
we’could expect. There would be no new leaf for us 
to turn, and the mention of victory seemed almost a 
mockery. It seemed so to John Wickliffe when, ex- 
hausted, sick and tempted to give over, he roused 
himself and declared he would live and beat the 
friars. It seeins necessary that we should sometimes 
be brought very low and feel ourselves very depleted 
before ever we can be brought into view of the new 
layers of energy which are to be tapped. Victory may 
be nearer to defeat than to anything else. 
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Is Cremation Right? 


What disposal may properly be made of our 
bodies after death, while those who are asleep in 
Christ await his return and the resurrection of their 
bodies? The question of cremation is raised by a 
reader who has been interested in Pucker's ‘* Boy’'s- 
Eye View of the Lesson,’’ published in the Times of 
December 28, 1912, where the teacher, illustrating 
the difference between body and soul, took the works 
of a watch, still running, from its case, and asked the 
boys which was then the watch, the case or the works. 
The inquirer writes from Wyoming as follows : 

I am interested in your watch illustration of the soul and 
body. Is it right to cremate the body after death? My 
mother lies in an eastern cemetery, and I would like to rest 
with her, ‘There being no room for an extra grave, I-want to 
be cremated and have what is left sent on and buried on her 
grave. Is there any Scriptural reason against cremation ? 

The Bible does not prescribe our present duty in 
the matter of caring for the body after death. In 
the absence of any Scriptural injunction, it is evi- 
dently a matter for individual judgment, guided by 
the Spirit. There is no apparent reason why one's 
body should not be reduced to ashes through the swift 
and purifying action of fire. Indeed, for those who 
prefer this, it would seem that more can be said in its 
favor than for the permitting of the so-called ‘: natu- 
ral*’ but sin-caused process of decay and corruption. 
Certainly there is no reason to believe that the mere 
incident of the circumstances of the dissolution of the 
human body, whether by drowning, or by burning in 
Christian martyrdom at the stake, or by cremation, or 
by ordinary burial, will affect our risen Lord's power 
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over the body when the time for its resurrection 
comes, 

At the same time, let us not fall into the common 
mistake of thinking of the human body as only an 
unimportant part of us, to be discarded forever at death, 
For those who are in Christ, the body is to be raised in 
incorruption and glory, and is to be dwelt in and used 
throughout all eternity, And, while we do not know 
just what our glorified resurrection bodies are to be, 
for ‘‘it is not yet made manifest what we shall be,’’ 
nevertheless ‘‘we know that, if he shall be mani- 
fested, we shall be like him.”’ Our Lord’s appearing 
again in his own resurrection body, when he returns 
to this earth, will bring this change to both the living 
and the dead who have received him‘as their Saviour 
and Life. It is because all of his disciples who are 
living on earth when he comes shall never know 
bodily death that Paul prays: *‘And the God of 
peace sanctify you wholly ; and may your spirit and 
soul and body be preserved entire, without blame at 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


x 
Making the Gospel Practical 


Is it possible to give thinking men, in the hard- 
headed, strenuous business world of to-day, the gospel 
of Jesus Christ so that they can see it and appropriate 
the whole message in a practical way? A Colorado 
reader raises some interesting questions about the 
possible necessity of a modified gospel. He writes, 
in part; x 

I noticed the editorial in The Sunday School Times of No- 
vember 2, 1912, ‘‘Shall We Teach a Modified Christ?"’ I 
know that a great many good people will agree with the edi- 
torial ; but I am thinking of about how much it is necessary 
to modify the gospel, in teaching it. We cannot teach very 
well against what we are doing. I suppose there is consider- 
able difference of opinion in regard to what are the important 
doctrines of the gospel ; but many would say that justice is an 
important factor.. Yet we cannot stand for justice for the toil- 
ing millions. We cannot insist on justice for the men who 
work twelve hours a day seven days in the week, because our 
doctors of divinity want to be in cordial fellowship with the 
men who exploit them, Yet I should say that this doctrine of 
justice is abundantly in the gospel. 

During the summer we studied the Sermon on the Mount, 
but I do not suppose that thinking men believe we have an 
idea of putting it into practical use—only in a petty way. 
suspect that if we want to interest men in Bible study there 
will have to be a different selection and treatment of subjects 
for study, and if we wish to interest the toiling people we will 
have to stand with them for justice. 

Not justice, but mercy, is the message of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The toiling masses are not going to 
be saved by our securing industrial justice for them, 
Nor are captains of industry going to be saved by 
extending justice to their employees, To work Jri- 
marily to improve the social and industrial condi- 
tions of any country is to work at a useless and hope- 
less task. Such improvement will come, and come 
blessedly, when we recognize that it can be only an 
incidental result of a far greater blessing. 

That greater blessing is the receiving of Christ cru- 
cified as one’s personal Saviour and Lord ; and he 
can be thus received only by the individual's personal 
repentance, confession of sin, and acceptance of 
Christ, by faith, as Saviour. And just here, two striking 


facts are to be borne in mind, First, an oppressed © 


toiler from whom industrial justice is being cruelly 
withheld can find salvation and joy in Christ just as 
fully and readily as one who is living under the most 
approved industrial conditions, Second, the employer 
who yields himself up completely to Christ as his 
Saviour, Master, and Life, will not long tolerate con- 
ditions of unjust oppression among his employees. In 
the case of the employed, the blessing of Christ's sal- 
vation is independent of the question whether he is 
receiving justice or injustice. In the case of the em- 
ployer, the blessing of Christ’s salvation insures con- 
sideration of the employee. 

That there are professing Christians who are sadly 
failing in their duties to those whom they employ is a 
glarjng tact of present-day Christendom. * But the 
surest and quickest way to change this is the preach- 
ing of Christ crucified : the laying bare of the awful- 
ness of sin and the sufficiency of the Saviour. The 
minister who, knowing the fulness of the saving and 
keeping power of Christ in his own life, goes from the 
place of intercession to his pulpit and lets the Spirit 
give a triumphant message of the need and the power 
of the Cross, will be used of God for revolutionizing 
changes in the lives of both employed and employers. 
He will not hesitate to speak frankly, if occasion 
arises, of the need of Christ-dominated factories, 
stores and offices ; but his:real results in that realm 
will come from his going beyond: that to the root of 
the trouble in the sin of the individual heart. 

Paul lived in a world in which industrial and social 
conditions were doubtless unspeakably worse . than 
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they are in Christendom to-day. Slavery was a 
prominent fact. But how much attention do we 
find Paul giving to those conditions? He expected to 
interest toiling people ; and he did interest them : he 
led them into a life of glorious witnessing for Christ. 
But he did not do this by assuming that he must first 
secure justice for them. He knew that the great need 
of the runaway slave, as well as of the city treasurer, 
was the recognition of personal sin and the receivin 
of the atoning, crucified Christ. If these men coul 
be brought into Christ, he knew that he could safely 
leave to Christ the details of their temporal life. 

Wherever the full gospel of salvation from the guilt 
and the power of sin through the death and atonement 
of Jesus Christ is preached and lived, there thinking 
men find that it is easy to put into practical use the 
Sermon on the Mount with all of its gloriously super- 
human requirements, And, praise God, there are 
men who are doing this in the business world to-day. 
This gospel of the Cross grips men as no other theme 
has ever done or ever will do so long as men hunger 
to get free from the power of sin. To study the Bible 
from this standpoint makes it the most absorbing and 
revealing book in the world, Only when the gospel 
is modified does it lose its power. In the fulness of 
its uncompromising declaration of man’s need and 
Christ's sufficiency it is the one practical solvent of 
every individual, industrial, and social need in the 
world, to-day and always. 
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Is God the Father of All ? 
The Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 


‘man are terms that are used freely in this day, and 
_ often thoughtlessly and superficially. 
ask ourselves just how far they contain truth, and 


It is well to 


wherein they suggest what is not true, A reader has 
raised the question in an inquiry which, in substance, 
is as follows : 


Does the Bible teach that God is the Father of all mankind ? 


Yes, the Bible does teach this ; but its teaching is 
qualified in certain sharply defined ways. That God 
is shown to be a Father in three different relationships 
is clearly brought out in the following statement by 
the veteran, Spirit-led Bible student and: teacher;: Dr. 
W. J. Erdman : 


There are three illustrations of fatherhood and sonship : 

1. Jn the Trinity [between God the Father and God the 
Son], unique and exclusive ; in this sonship no creature has 
a part. od is indeed also Father in polation to the Son 
as incarnate. ‘That is, in the ‘Irinity, there is Fatherhood be- 
fore incarnation, and also Fatherhood threugh incarnation. 

2. Through regeneration and redemption God is the Father 
of all who believe in Christas Saviour and Lord ; they have 
the right to say, ‘‘ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,"’ that word ‘‘our'’ binding all into one Body ; 
their sonship inseparable from the love wherewith the Father 
loves Christ. 

3. By creation and nature, as Paul declared in his sermon 
on Mars Hill: ‘' made of one [blood] *’; ‘* we are also his off- 
spring.”’ 

In the first instance the love of the Father. for the Son is 
ineffable, infinite, incomprehensible. In the second, as already 
noted, the love of God for the saints is peculiar to them as 
‘in Christ."" In the third instance, the love of God is for the 
**world’’; ‘‘God so loved the world."’ The_great error of 
to-day is the confounding of the Fatherhood of God through 
regeneration and the Fatherhood of God by creation, 


Thus it is plain that, while God-is in one sense the 
Father of all men, in another, eternally vital sense, 
God is mo¢ the Father of all men. That is, his com- 
plete and eternal Fatherhood is offered and granted 
only through Jesus Christ. The entrance of sin into 
human life severed the spiritual relationship between 
God and men as Father and children. This fact. is 
not taken into account by those who think of God as 
equally the Father of all. Those who deliberately 
reject Christ as their Saviour reject the spiritual Fath- 
erhood of God ; and God forces his Fatherhood on no 
one. If men choose to repudiate God as Father, he 
accepts their own choice, and to them he is spiritually 
unknown as Father. Men know the Father only 
through the work of the Son. ‘* No one cometh. unto 


‘the Father but by me,’’ said Christ. ‘If ye had 


known me, ye would have known my Father also. 
Again, Christ said of the Father’s love, :« He that hath 
my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father."" Thus the Father-love of God has a 
place in the life of those who have accepted him as 
Father through Jesus Christ which it cannot have in 
the life of mankind in general. And the “ brother- 
hood of man*’ in general is only a physical one ; 
men are brothers in spirit only when Christ is their 
common life and God is their spiritual Father. It is 
the privilege and duty of us who, in Christ, know 
God's Father-love, to lead our brothers in the flesh 
into the eternal family of God the Father. 
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LESSON FOR FEB. 9 (Gen. 8 :1 tog: 17) 





HE well-known strains of grand old ‘: Nettleton"’ 
floated out on Broad Street to the words used in 
a thousand revival meetings : 


‘* The fountain lies open, 
The fountain lies open ; 
Come and bathe your weary soul.’’ 


Tom staggered along, not conscious of any aim as 
to destination, but the night was rather warm for 
March, in spite of a little snow on the ground ; and 
he was thirsty. The ‘* fountain’’ caught his bleared 
attention. He put one trembling hand on the iron 
fence in front of the church, and unsteadily tried to 
settle his wandering purpose. ‘*Come and bathe,’’ 
sang the congregation, Dimly Tom thought that 
there might be a drink in there, even if it was only 
water. His throat was hard and dry and cracked, 
his lips purple and blistered. Any kind of a drink ! 
Anything ! He stumbled in the low door of the 
**lecture-room,"’ then stood, swaying and tottering, 
blinded by the light, dazed by the volume of sound, 
his purpose already forgotten, 

The pronounced titter from several pews full of 
young ‘people near the door increased his confusion, 
though it reached him only as a sort of hostile mur- 
mur. But instinctively, as a child apprehends kindly 
intentions, he recognized a friend in the sweet-faced 
young lady who grasped his dirty hand and piloted 
him to a seat, saying in a low tone, ‘‘ We are very 
glad to have you with us, brother! Sit right here.’’ 
She put a song-book into his hand, but he could not 
read a word. ‘‘Brother!’’ was sounding in his 
dulled brain. That /ady called him ‘ brother!'’ He 
must be dreaming. Of course he was. It was like 
many a waking dream he had had after prolonged 
sprees, filled with wonderful impossibilities, He sat 
heavily in his seat, his head drooping into: the aisle. 
Somebody spoke to him, but he did not hear enough 
to attend, 

‘There is a fountain, sang the congregation, to 
an old familiar tune that Tom had heard hundreds of 
times when a boy. — His old aunt used to sing it con- 
stantly. He remembered her in a hazy way. But 
the word ‘‘fountain’’ recalled his thirst. He wanted 
a drink so badly.- He tried to mumble his desire, 
but his tongue was so thick he only grunted. A few 
young people laughed. The sweet-faced girl sat near 
him, and found the song in his book. He"tried to 
thank her, but failed. His sight was too ‘obscured to 
see anything clearly. Yet the old tune hummed itself 
along in his consciousness, and somehow he thought 
of the old farm in York state, the cool spring by the 
dairy, and the deep swimming-hole in the creek, 

If he only could get a drink from that spring ! Tom 
thought it would be worth a large slice of the multi- 
millions he had heard discussed down in the last 
saloon he visited that day. What was that somebody 
was saying? ‘* Neverthirst?'’ That was ridiculous. 
He could tell that man better than that. He dozed 
off for a few minutes, then roused with something like 
a start as the congregation kneeled in prayer. Tom 
looked curiously at the sweet young lady. She was 
kneeling by his side, right on the rather dusty floor. 
It didn't look the thing.. What was she doing it for, 
anyhow? The girl raised her eyes, and said, in a 
low tone, ‘* Kneel down, brother ; it will help you.’ 


OM rolled down on his threadbare knees. He 
would try to do anything that sweet face asked, 
when she called him by that name. He didn’t 

even think what it was all about, only he was tired, and 
thirsty, and miserable, and this real lady was so wonder- 


fully good tohim. A voice was speaking, the voice ofa . 


strong man. Presently the volume of sound in- 
creased. Tom caught a few words. ‘Save us from 
our sins !’° Another voice called out rather loudly, 
‘*Amen! Tom understood dimly. ‘‘Save! sins! 
save!'' That touched him just where he lived. 
‘*Amen! ’ he mumbled. ‘*‘ Tha’sh me."’ 

The congregation stood-again, and another melody 
broke forth. The girl touched Tom's arm and beck- 
oned him to rise. With a great effort he regained his 
seat, but did not attempt to stand. The congregation 
sang on: ‘*‘ Wash me, and I shall be whiter than 
snow.'’ Tom remembered there was a little snow on 
the ground. He wondered dully why they sang about 
it. He dozed again, for perhaps five minutes. When 
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By Russell Kelso Carter, M.D. 











This story of how a man was “hauled up short” is based on actual incidents of his life 








he roused he became conscious that a strong, clear, 
persuasive voice was speaking. It was the same 


‘voice that had prayed about ‘‘sins’' and ‘‘ saved."’ 


Tom tried to see the speaker, and partly rose to his 
feet. The watching young people tittered again. 

A rather tall, broad, powerful-looking man, in a 
military uniform, with brass buttons down the front 
and straps on his shoulders, was talking earnestly. 
fom felt a faint gleam of recognition. Presently the 
fact forced its way through his mind. It was the 
‘*Good Colonel,’’ as they called him sometimes. 
Tom had seen him leading big meetings for temper- 
ance in Philadelphia and Chester. Then there came 
another recollection ; the colonel had spoken to Tom 
once, and given him a quarter for a night's lodging. 
Tom had spent it all for whisky in half an hour. 

The ‘* good colonel’’ talked on, and his words be- 
gan to hit Tom hard as his intelligence slowly awak- 
ened, He saw a pathetic picture of his own miserable 
home—the place where his family herded in three 
small rooms, and he himself slept off his debauches 
in snoring unconsciousness. He saw his wife, a 
bowed and ragged figure, moving feebly about her 
work, with nothing to look forward to but her hus- 
band’s dreaded coming. Her ‘‘husband"’ ; yes, the 
man who promised to love, cherish, and protect her. 
‘«Protect !'’ cried the colonel, ‘‘protect!"’ The 
sarcasm pierced even Tom’s mind. He muttered a 
little, and shifted his*position uneasily. 

Then the colonel made him see his children, the 
three little mites, stunted, starved, soiled, hiding in 
terror in the corners when they heard their father’s 
stumbling steps, trudging out to the corner grocery to 
buy or beg, according as they had a copper in the 
house or not,—poor little frightened helpless things, 
going down, down, down. 

**« What do you imagine God thinks of you ?’’ cried 
the speaker. ‘‘You ought to be leading your chil- 
dren in the way of truth and life and purity.’ You 
are showing them the broad road to destruction. What 
will you do about it? What?'’ 


OM felt stunned ; his slow mind received the im- 
pression that he was a culprit condemned. He 
felt as he did when the magistrate ordered him to 

stand up for sentence, only this appeared to be worse. 
There was a weight on his chest; he feebly put his 
hand over his thumping heart. 

Presently he caught the colonel’s words again. The 
voice had changed, the broai, kindly face was beam- 
ing, tears were in his eyes. He told of the love and 
mercy of God; of his power, his ability to take a poor, 
lost wanderer and heal him outright ; of how a man 
down in the gutter might be lifted up and set upon 
his feet; of a new life, a clean life, a decent life, even 
a useful life; of forgiveness, and happiness and 
peace and strength and joy and victory. Tom could 
not realize half of it; he struggled to comprehend. 

The speaker pressed on ; questions began to come 
rapidly. Did he want to be delivered from all this 
misery and evil, all this suffering and punishment so 
richiy deserved, all this worthlessness and infamy ? 
Did he want it—to be ‘‘ saved’’ ? 

There was no direct request to rise, but Tom was 
on his feet, one palsied hand stretched shakingly out, 
his thick, bruised lips quivering. 

‘Yep! Sure! Tha’sh me, colonel.’’ 

Somebody stepped to his side. A friendly hand 
partly supported him. A voice urged him up the 
aisle to the altar-rail. The young lady appeared on 
the other side, and told him to kneel, then knelt be- 
side him. Dr. Fernly, the pastor, himself ’stooped 
over the poor fellow, and tried to give him practical 
advice, It was somewhat confusing, but Tom man- 
aged to hear the colonel say: ‘‘ God is able to make 
a newman of you. He is able to save you or nobody 
can, Ask him, ask him !"’ 

And so Tom tried to ‘‘ask."" -The congregation 
sang again : 

‘* The fountain lies open ; 
Come and bathe your weary soul.’’ 
A prayer or two was offered. Finally the benediction 
was pronounced and the congregation officially dis- 
missed, but quite ‘a few lingered. A little band of 
fifteen or twenty persons gathered round the kneeling 
penitent at the altar, some -singing, some silently 
praying, one or two trying occasionally to advise. 








Tom's brain was getting clearer and his senses 
more acute. When he felt the grasp of a big warm 
hand, he glanced up and saw the colonel at his side. 

‘‘I'm the feller, colonel!’’ he exclaimed in a 
broken voice. ‘I’ve done it. I'm a gone sucker."’ 

**Never mind that, brother!'’ said the colonel, 
kindly. ‘* Just ask God to forgive you and save you. 
He can do it,—don’t fear.’’ 

So the ‘*good colonel"’ called him ‘ brother'’ 
also! Tom broke into audible sobs, Then he prayed. 

‘God A’ mighty, don’t set down on a pore galoot 
like me. I ain’t no right to ask nothin’, but I'm in 
fer it sure, ef you don’ help me. God A’ mighty, ha’ 
mercy. Jesus Christ, give a chapa lift that don’ know 
the way.”’ 

He buried his face on his arms and sobbed like a 
child. Thecolonel puta friendly hand on his shoulder. 
The young lady pushed her clean white handkerchief 
into his grimy hand, and tapped her own eyes with her 
glove. 


ALF an hour later Dr. Fernley and the colonel 
parted with Tom before the church, He was not 
drunk now, but the odor of debauch still ingered. 

«I’m afraid it won't last,’’ said one of the congrega- 
tion to another as they moved off down the street. 
But the colonel put something into Tom's hand for 
immediate needs, and the pastor told him where to 
call next day to look for work and assistance for a time. 

‘«Go home and tell your wife and children,'’ said 
the colonel, ‘‘and have prayer with them at once,"’ 

**What, the likes of me!’’ gasped Tom. 

‘¢Yes, you. Remember you belong to God now."’ 

When Tom reached his little dwelling-place it was 
after ten o'clock—early for him to be ‘‘going home."’ 
He fumbled at the door, and stumbled into the hall, 
finding his way by the dim light of a smoky gas fame 
at the end of the hall. 

‘* Mary !’" he called, 

No answer. 

‘*Mary! Mary! Come here right away.”’ 

The crouching wife heard, but dared not reply. 
The voice was so different; the tone-so clear, He 
must be crazy, she thought. Perhaps he would kill 
her. Tom's ears, so much more acute than at other 
times, caught muffled sounds from the inner room, 
and one child saying to the others : 

‘Golly! It's dad. Wish’t he was drunk enough 
to stay in the station-house.”’ 

**My God ! my God !’’ Tom cried in agony ; ‘just 
listen to them kids !’’ 

He fell upon his knees by the wreck of a sofa, threw 
off his torn hat, and called peremptorily ; 

‘*Mary! Get up, I say, get up an’ hunt yer ole 
Bible. I'm goin’ to have fambly prayers with ye an’ 
the kids. Hike ’em out quick, and git the Bible.’’ 
~ H*: clean crazy, an’ he’s goin’ to kill us,’’ 

groaned Mary. But nothing happened, and 
she ventured to crawl to the door and peep 
in. There was Tom on his knees by the sofa, his 
face turned upward as if looking into the unseen. 
_ **Gimme the Bible, Mary.’’ The tone was kindly. 
Tremblingly she hunted out the dusty volume and 
laid it on the sofa before her husband, 

‘* Now make the kids come in."’ 

One by one the frightened, astonished three scuttled 
in and backed off behind their mother, gazing wide- 
eyed at the unimagined sight. 

‘*Whereabouts is that chapter, Mary—the one that 
tells of the feller that drunk upall he owned? Here, 
you find it fer me."’ 

With streaming eyes the poor woman managed to 
search out the ‘* Prodigal chapter,’’ and Tom took the 
book. Then he read, slowly, brokenly, uncertainly, 
right through to the words: ‘‘ This thy brother was 
dead and is alive again, and was lost, and is found."’ 
He lifted both shaking arms toward heaven and cried : 

‘‘That’s me! that’s me! God, you’ve give me a 
tremenjus hist outen the mud to-night, an’ ef you'll 
help, I'll be different. Amen."’ 

* * * 

A week after, Tom, clean-shaven, neatly dressed, 
was seen nearing one of his favorite saloons. The 
bartender was at the door talking with a crony. 

‘Hello, Tom !"’ both cried ; ‘‘ what's eatin’ ye? 
Heard about your crank notions. Won't wash with 
us. Come in an’ have a good set-up.’’ 
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But Tom declined, and moved to pass on. The 
bartender, who had taken so much of the poor fel- 
low’'s money, threw open the swing-door, allowing 
the smell of liquor to pour out. 

‘*Come on in, Tom, an’ be friendly. We'll wipe 
off the old score and start fresh, It's my treat, Come 
on in, old chap,”’ 

‘*No, Jim,"’ replied Tom, gazing steadily at his 
former friend, ‘* There's somethin’ in the way. I 
can't go in,”’ 

** Ain’t nothing in the way if I wipe off the score,"’ 
suggested the saloon man. 

‘* Yes, there is, Jim,’ answered Tom steadily. 
‘*God Amighty has wiped off the score agen ime, an’ 
I'm his man now, I'm goin’ to live on the square.’’ 

This declaration was received with guffaws, and 
renewed urging to enter the saloon. At length Tom 
wavered, ‘Well, I'll go in, ef you'll let me pray."’ 

** Let you what ?’’ 

‘* Pray. Let me pray, an’ I'll go in,"’ 

‘*Oh, go ahead, pray away if it does you any 
good,’’ said the saloon man, holding wide the decor. 
But Tom walked straight in and, without so much as 
a glance at the bar, dropped on his knees beside a 
small table and began : 

‘*God Almighty, give my ole friends the same kind 
of a lift you give me, Haul’em up short, an’ stop 
*em from goin’ to hell, Make’em hungry fer geod, 


was warm and cosy. 
.tent, sat by the table sewing. The oldest girl had 


of the good-want-to, as I calls it, than I am. 
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an’ right down sick of the bad. Clean *em out, Lord, 
an’ help me to interdooce ‘em to Jesus Christ. 1 ain't 
able myself, but I’m willin’ to try, best know. God 
ha’ mercy on my friends,"’ 

One by one the men who were in the room stole 
out to the street or the back yard. Tom opened his 
eyes. He was alone. 

About a year after the night he prayed the saloon 
empty, Tom came home one winter evening. His 
home had become a new place. The bright little house 
The wife, calmly happy and con- 


come in from the store and Jaid her wages in her 
mother’s lap. The two younger, with lessons learned 
for the morrow, were tucked in bed. The teakettle 
sizzed comfortably on the kitchen fire. Tom bent over 


-and kissed his wife’s faded cheek. 


«It's a grand night, mother !’’ he said, as he laid 
aside his coat. ‘‘All the way down the street I was 
a-lookin’ at them stars an’ wonderin’ ef the Lord has 
got anybody on one of 'em that can be chocker full 
I'm so 
mighty glad I don’t never have to go home in the 
dark any more."’ 

‘Thank God, Tom !"’ replied his wife. 

‘*Yes, thank God !"’ said Tom, «it's all light, all 
light."’ . 

Buive Rivce Summit, Pa. 





How Old is Mankind ? 


By Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. 








A young Christian was once silenced by an unbelieving friend who told him that the Bible was utterly 
unreliable in placing the creation of man at 4,000 B.C. The Bible does seem to furnish data 


that put man’s first appearance very definitely near that date. 


Reverent scientific study of all 


the facts, on the other hand, suggests 10,000 years as a probable shortest limit of man’s life on 
earth, What is the solution? Dr, Wright shows a way out of this difficulty, and gives new 
light on the possible date of the Flood.1 


i... [.N THE fifth .and eleventh chapters of Genesis there 
are: two genealogical tables which seem to fix irre- 
vocably the length of time that elapsed between 

‘the creation of man and the birth of Abraham. In 

each chapter ten generations are enumerated in which 

the age of the parent at the birth of the eldest son is 
given, so that it would seem that all we had to do 
to determine the date of the flood and of the creation 
of man was to add together these numbers, and add 
the sum to the date of Abraham's birth, when we 
should have a clear-cut Biblical chronology. It was 
thus that Archbishop Ussher determined the dates 
which until recently appeared in the margins of King 

James’ version of the Bible, assigning 4004 B.C. as the 

date of the creation, and 2348 as the date of the Flood. 

When, twenty-five or thirty years ago, the scientific 
evidence of a much greater antiquity of both these 
events was forcing itself upon my mind, I went to 
Princeton to take counsel with Professor B. B. War- 
field over the matter, Professor Warfield assured me 
that Professor William Henry Green (than whom there 
has been no better Hebrew scholar and more valiant 
champion of orthodoxy in America) had convinced 
him that the ‘linked genealogies’’ as he called those 
in Genesis 5 and 11, were not intended to convey 
chronological data and did not do so, Hence we 
were at liberty to extend the chronology of events 
before Abraham as much as we had evidence for 
doing, without bringing on any conflict between 
Genesis and science. 

We two forthwith went over to Professor Green's 
study and stayed until the small hours of the night 
listening to his learned and luminous exposition of 
the subjeci. It appeared that as éarly as 1863 Fro- 
fessor Green had written a small volume in answer to 
Colenso, who had urged the apparent conflict respect- 
ing chronology between the Bible and science. A 
copy of this answer he took down from his shelf and 
gave me on parting. On getting home I had the por- 
tion of this which was pertinent to the subject copied 
out on a typewriter, and forwarded to him with the 
request that he take time, amid the many duties then 
devolving upon him, to revise his earlier discussion 
and make such additions as wére necessary to perfect 
it, and permit me to publish it in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, of which I was editor. This he did, and the 
article appeared in the April number, 1890. Ever 





1 Those who desire to follow this subject in greater detail will find 
an authoritative and also popular treatment in Dr Wright's latest 
book, ‘* Origin and Antiquity of Man,"’ published by the Bibliotheca 
Sacra Company Oberlin. Ohio, at $2 net (postage, 15 cents). 


after Professor Green referred to this as containing his 


maturest views on the subject. . So importants the 


article that I have included it entire in my recent 
book, ‘Origin and Antiquity of Man.” 

Briefly stated, the conclusions of the learned pro- 
fessor are that the object of these genealogies is to 
show the lines of descent and not at all the length ot 
time covered by them. This is inferred from the 
general usage of the terms employed, as ascertained 
by an exhaustive examination of other genealogies in 
the Bible. From this it appears that the phrases 
‘son of’’ and ‘*begat’’ are not used in the Bible 
with the strictness of meaning that would belong to 
them in our Western literature, where we attempt to 
express the exact degree of relationships ; so that for 
chronological purposes genealogical tables like those 
in Genesis § and 11 can be drawn out like a telescope 
to any required length. 

As illustrating the Hebrew usage, the following ex- 
amples will be sufficient for our present purpose; 
In Matthew 1:8 three names are omitted from the 
genealogy of our Lord and one name in verse 11, 
while in verse 1 the entire genealogy is summed up in 
two steps. ‘Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son 
of Abraham,’’ We are not to infer from this that 
the writer was unacquainted with Kings and Chron- 
icles, where the list is given in full, but that the em- 
phasis was on the “ine of descent rather than the 
enumeration of all the links in the chain. Again, in 
1 Chronicles 26 : 24 we are told that in David's time 
««Shebuel, the son of Gershom, the son of Moses, was 
ruler of the treasures,’’ But we know that many gen- 
erations intervened between Gershom, who was an 
immediate son of Moses, and Shebuel, who was born 
400 or 500 years later. 

Thus, after an exhaustive examination of the evi- 
dence, Professor Green concludes that ‘‘ the Scriptures 
furnish no data for a chronological computation prior 
to the life of Abraham; and that the Mosaic records 
do not fix, and were not intended to fix, the precise 
date either of the Flood or of tle creation of the 
world. When it is said that ‘Enosh lived ninety 
years and begat Kenan," the well-established usage of 
the word ‘begat’ makes this statement equally true 
and equally accordant with analogy, whether Kenan 
were an immediate or a remote descendant of Enosh, 
whether Kenan was: himself: born when Enosh was 
ninety years of age, or one was born from whom 
Kenan sprang.*’ 

In view of these facts, Professors Hodge and Green 
expressed themselves as ready to accept an antiquity 
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of as much as 15,000 years for man, without straining 
their confidence in the Biblical record. Careful cx- 
amination of the archeological and geological evi- 
dence at t available does not necessitate any 

ter antiquity than that. The random statements 

vently made in the popular, and sometimes in the 
scientific, press, representing the prehistoric period of 
man’s existence as stretching out into hundreds of 
thousands of years, are without warrant and are in dis- 
regard of well-known facts. 

The monuments in Egypt, Babylonia and Central 
Asia, at the utmost, carry man back only 8,000 or 
9,000 years, while many of the best authorities insist 
on a lower estimate. When one considers the rate at 
which population naturally increases, and the rapidity 
with which changes in man’s physical system might 
take place in the infancy of the race, 7,000 or 8,000 
years of prehistoric time is ample to account for the 
origin of all the races and languages of the world. 

The geological evidence of prehistoric man implies 
considerable, but not an extreme, antiquity. Human 
implements occur in various undisturbed deposits of 
glacial age, both in America and Europe, At Trenton, 
New Jersey, a large number of rude chipped stone 
implements, and finally a portion of a human bone, 
have been found in the undisturbed strata of gravel 
upon which the city is built. This gravel plain, two 
or three miles in diameter and fifty feet above tide- 
water, is without doubt a delta deposit laid down by 
the immense floods of water which came down the 
Delaware river during the melting of the glacial ice 
which filled the valley above Easton to a depth of 
many hundred feet. Confirmatory evidence comes 
from yarious other places in the United States. In 
Europe similar implements have been found, with oc- 
casional human skeletons, not only in gravel terraces 
of the same age, but in many caverns in Southern 
England, Belgium, and France. In all cases these 
remains are associated with the bones of numerous 
animals like the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, 
the cave bear, and the cave lion, which became ex- 
tinct during, or soon after, the Glacial epoch. . ‘Thus 
the existence of glacial man is amply proved. 

But it is now well established that the Glacial epoch 
did not close until 7,000 or 8,000 years ago. ‘The 
northern part of the United States, and all of Canada 
and Scandinavia; was doubtless covered | with ‘glacial 
ice while a high civilization prevailed in the valleys 
of the Nile and the Euphrates, and in the irrigated 
belt at the foot of the mountains of Central Asia. 
During the closing stages of the Glacial epoch the in- 
stability of the earth’s crust was so abnormal that no 
reasoning from the present comparatively stable condi- 
tions can lead to safe chronological conclusions, 

Amid those conditions the racial characteristics of 
man may easily have become fixed in a few thousand 
years of prehistoric time. It is now well known that 
variations from the normal type in all animal species 
amount to from twelve to twenty percent. It is thus 
readily seen that in the infancy of the human race, as 
population was compelled to force its way through 
these changing conditions into the uttermost parts of 
the éarth, diverse racial characteristics which adapted 
them to new fields of occupation may have proceeded 
very rapidly. But when once adjusted to the new 
conditions further change would be of no advantage, 
and their characteristics would remain, as now, con- 
stant. Seven or eight thousand years of prehistoric 
time are more than ample to account for the existing 
diversification of races and languages, and for the de- 
velopment of civilization. 

It is interesting to note that the skulls of glacial 
man which have been discovered are more capacious 
than those of the existing natives of Australia. Pro- 
fessor Sollas of Oxford states that the capacity of the 
Australian brain cavity is twenty-five percent less than 
that of the Neanderthal skull (one of the remains of 
the glacial age). It is evident that degeneration has 
gone on in human history hand in hand with progress 
toward higher types, so that we have no data by 
which to estimate the length of prehistoric time, drawn 
from the fixing of racial and linguistic characteristics. 

As to man in the Tertiary period (which just pre- 
cedes the Glacial age), the latest evidence, presented 
by Professor Sollas of Oxford, in his recent volume on 
«*Ancient Hunters,"’ discredits him entirely. What 
had been regarded by some as human implements 
occurring in Tertiary strata are now proved to be 
natural formations. 

If with Professor Green we tentatively place the 
creation of man fifteen thousand years ago, we may 
safely. place the Flood eleven or twelve thonsand 
years ago, and find ample room for all the develop- 
ment which had occurred ‘when definite records of 
history began. 

OBERLIN. 
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In Camp and Field 


The second of a series of papers giving glimpses of the every- 


day experiences of the archeologist in his field work 





T MUST not be supposed that an archeologist, 
like a poet, ‘‘is born, not made,’’ and that all 
he has to do is to start wandering around, on the 


- chance of finding something. It is only after years 


of study and practise in exploration that he becomes 
a real archeologist and knows what he wants to find 
and where to look for it. ; 

In all the world there is no country more full of 
interest and opportunity for such an explorer than 
Asia Minor. ‘This great peninsula, the most western 
part of the continent of Asia, stretching westward be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Mediterranean till it 
almost touches the European shore, forms, as histori- 
ans have frequently said, a great natural bridge be- 
tween East and West, and is the scene of « never- 


ending struggle between the forces, physical and - 


spiritual, of both. It is a iand where civilizations 
have begun and developed and decayed; where 
kingdoms have been established and have flourished 
and have vanished away. But it cannot be said 
they ‘‘have left not a wrack behind," for there is 
scarcely any part of the country in which even the 
casual traveler may not chance upon some interesting 
relic of history ; while the archeologist, traveling to 
some particular place with a definite aim in view, ‘is 
constantly diverted from the route he has planned by 
unexpected discoveries on the way. 

He stops at a village for the night, and in talk with 
the villagers learns that there are ‘‘ written stones’’ 
at another village five hours away, or a ‘‘castle’’ on 
a hill-top eight hours in a different direction. He 
may be traveling northward, and the village or castle 
in question may be east or west or south, but he must 
turn aside to see it ere he continues his intended 
journey. 

Or perhaps there turns out to be a ‘‘ written stone’’ 
in'.one: of the.-houses.in,the village at which-he has 
stopped, and when he has copied it into his 4z¢ad 
—book—the ‘‘ baksheesh’’ he presents to the owner 
reminds. another of the inhabitants that he also has 
yasli-tash in his garden. And so it goes 92n, till 
the archeologist turns to his wife with a sigh of satis- 
faction—or resignation, according to the interest of 
the ‘‘ written stones’’—and says, ‘‘ I'm afraid we will 
have to spend a couple of days here.’ 

When a village or town occupies an ancient site 
there are generally conspicuous evidences of the fact 
in cut stones or fragments of marble or ingeriptions, 
built into fountains or walls, or used as gravestones 
in the cemeteries. But there may also be any num- 
be: of other interesting relics inside the houses and 
yards ; and often it is only at the cost of much time, 
tact, and money that the archeologist can obtain even 
a brief sight of them ; and you may return year after 
year and always find something not seen before. 
Sometimes you are tantalized by hearing of some 
stone with a long inscription that is buried in a gar- 
den or built into the wall of an inner room, and which 
the owner won't let you see for love or 
money. If the stranger is so anxious to 
see the stone, it means either that the 
stone itself contains treasure, or that the 
writing on it tells how the treasure is to 
be obtained. It has several times hap- 
pened that when we have returned after 
a while to examine an inscription a sec- 
ond time, we have found it smashed to 
pieces by the owner in an endeavor to 
get at the treasure which, in spite of all 
our assurances to the contrary, he be- 
lieved was hidden inside it. 

Dorla is a village of the kind referred 
to. We have visited it several times, and 
have become very good friends with the 
principal inhabitant, Mehmet Effendi, 
who is not only the one wealthy man in 
Dorla, but is apparently ‘‘over-lord’’ of 
a fairly extensive district round about. 
He has sometimes gone with us to other 
villages, where he speaks of the villagers 
as ‘* my people,’’ enters the houses freely, 
and gives his orders to both men and 
women, who fly to do his bidding. The 
people of Dorla also welcome us, chiefly, 
I suppose, because they make money by. 
us, and—poor things—opportunities for 
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in Asia: Minor 


- - By Lady Ramsay 











The “Arab” who Played for the Dance 
When Lady Ramsay and her daughter were invited 
to witness a dance »y the village women at the house 
of Mehmet Effendi, the friendly “ over-lord " of the 
district, a tall colored woman led the music with a 
tambourine. This “ Arab,” as the Turks call all col- 
ored people, was the messenger between the chief's 
house and the camp of the archeologists. 


that are few. We take from them, practically at their 
own price—which gets higher and higher each time we 
return—a daily supply of eggs, milk, yahoort, chick- 
ens, bread, and, food for our horses, besides paying 
baksheesh for the sight of every new stone. In order 
to be on good and comfortable terms, however, with the 
people, from whom you buy anything, it is necessary to 
bargain and squabble as to the price. Otherwise 
they are discontented, because they think they might 
have got more out of you. One of our servants buys 
the things and does the squabbling, but when he 
comes to me for the money, while the sellers wait, I 
make a point of expressing indignation at the exor- 
bitant charges—which indeed is justifiable in any case. 

An instance that illustrates very well the necessity 
of haggiing over a purchase occurred last summer 
in Konia. We were just starting on a journey when 
we found that we required two more bed-quilts, 
and I rushed off to the bazaars with one of our men 
to buy them. I had chosen the two 1 wanted, and 
was going through the usual process of haggling over 
the price—two and a haif medjids for the large one 
and two medjids for the small was what the seller de- 


manded—when my husband; who had come to the 
bazaars on another errand, appeared on the scene. 

‘*That's all right,"* he said to me, give it to him 
and let's go; there’s no time to lose.’’ 

Then to the shopkeeper, ‘‘ We'll take them at that 
price—four and a half medjids for the two."’ 

A look of mingled wonder and disgust came into 
the man's face ; he made a grab at the quilts, which 
our servant had laid hold of, exclaiming: ‘‘ No, I 
won't let you have them at that price! They are 
worth far more,"’ 

We walked off to another shop and bought two 
quilts exactly the same for four and a quarter medjids 
—to the entire satisfation of all concerned. 

Our friend, Mehmet Effendi of Dorla, is interesting 
as a type of the class which in Turkey corresponds to 
the country squire or iord of the manor in England. 
He is a man of some education and the only rich man 
in the place. He owns a spacious and comfortable 
oda, or guest-house, in which we have sometimes 
stayed, and his family occupies a big, rambling house 
on the outskirts of the village, and consists of two 
wives, one mother-in-law, two daughters (one of whom 
is married), and a number of female servants or re- 
tainers. A third daughter, the eldest, is married 
and lives with her husband in another part of the 
village. He has no sons—to his great grief—and his 
only grandchild, the baby boy of his eldest daughter, 
died a few years ago. The first wife, who looks about 
fifty years of age, has been a very beautiful woman 
and is still most graceful and dignified. The second, 
who is the mother of the three daughters, is pleasant 
and good-natured, but of the peasant class. The 
mother-in-law is her mother, but is called Anna 
(mother) by all the members of the family, including 
her son-in-law, and seems to be regarded with much 
affection and respect by them all. Each wife has her 
own separate household, though under the same toof, 
and so also has the married daughter, who lives there. 

The last time we were at Dorla these ladies invited 
me and one of our daughters (who was traveling with 
us) to a dance—as spectators, of course. We were 
received first by the elder women amd regaled with 
coffee and polite conversation for a few minutes, after 
which we all adjourned to the apartment ot Fatmé, 
the married daughter, where the entertainment was to 
take place. About a dozen village women and girls 
were already assembled there—most of them bare- 
footed, some quite ragged, and all poorly clad. They 
showed no awkwardness, however, though they kept 
together at the lower end of the long rcom, near the 
door. Fatmé received us, dressed in very wide trous- 
ers and a tight bodice ef black and yellow print, her 
head and neck loaded with strings of coins and beads, 
her eyebrows hidden by broad bands of black paint, 
black circles round her eyes, and her cheeks and lips 
stained a brilliant red. 


When we had admired her sufficiently, and were’ 


comfortably settled: on the broad: divan 
beside her, the others began preparing 








An Anciem Tombstone of Asia Minor Christians 


When the natives notice the keen interest of the archeologist in a “ written-stone,” 
they sometimes break it into pieces to find the treasure they fancy is hidden within. 


for the dance, with laughter and chatter, 
by pinning towels and handkerchiefs over 
the upper part of the many windows and 
stuffing the lower part with cushions ; in 
case, as they explained, any male thing, 
attracted by the sounds of mirth and 
dancing, should try to peep in. As the 
entire ground floor of the house was 
occupied by store-rooms and places of 
that’ kind, “arid all the dwelling-rooms 
were on the second floor, no mere man, 
however curious, could have looked in 
without the help of a ladder or a pair of 


excitement to imagine that he might. 
When everything was ready, a tall 
Arab woman— that is to say, a colored 
woman ; the Turks call all colored peo- 
ple Arabs—produced a tambourine from 
behind a curtain, and, seating herself on 
the divan, began a kind of low chant, 
beating time on the instrument, which 
she balanced on the palms of her hands 
and struck by the movement of her long 
fingers only. The women danced in 
couples, four couples at a time. Each 


isi ee 


wings ; but apparently it added a little’ 
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had a pair of wooden spoons between the fingers of 
each hand, which she clicked like castanets in time 
with the music. 

It was a pretty and rather stately dance, the time 
very carefully marked. The dancers moved with 
short steps, advancing towards each other, spoons 
clicking, then wheeled, retreated, changed piaces, and 
soon, The best dancers were loudly applauded by 
the spectators, the poor ones laughed at. 

The two best had each brought her baby with her, 
and while the mothers danced the babies protested 
with roars and yells, and struggled to get to them, 
and refused to 5 comforted. Everybody tried in 
turn to please them, while the others offered advice 
and laughed and chattered till. the place was a perfect 
pandemonium, and the Arab lost her temper, and re- 
fused to play any longer, because nobody could hear 
her music in the din, This only made them laugh 
the more, and some of them began petting her iron- 
ically, asking if she had a headache, and suggesting 
that she was going to faint, till she sprang to her feet 
in a fury and slapped two or three of them, It looked 
as if there might be a serious row, but the slap- 
ping evidently relieved her feelings ; and meantime 
each mother had seed her baby by an arm and 
swung it over her shoulder on to her back, where it 
speedily subsided into satisfied silence; and then 
everybody quieted down, and peace reigned once 
more, 

Then coffee and sweets were handed round, and 
soon after we took our leave, The Arab woman, who 
had now completely recovered her good humor, es- 
corted us, accompanied by her three-year-old daugh- 
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ter, whonr she always kept with her. - This Arab did 
not veil her face from men, and she always acted as 
messenger between the house and our camp. As we 
departed we could hear the dogs that belonged to the 
house batking furiously at the sound of our steps. 
They had been locked in one of the storerooms out 


_ of the way during our visit—a necessary precaution. 


The village dogs are a real danger to strangers, 
whom they attack on sight without provocation. By 
strangers I mean any one except their own immediate 
owners, whether natives yi not, They are, as a rule, 
great, powerful brutes, often handsome, ex- 
tremely fierce, and capable of defending the flocks 
from wolves and other marauders. I have often been 
told that when attacked by these ferocious animals 
the proper thing to do 1s to sit down quickly on the 
ground, when they will at once desist. But, for my 
part, I never had the courage to try this plan, and 
had never seen it done, during all my years of travel, 
till last year. We had stopped to rest and eat our 
lunch in a village oda, and I was looking out from an 
open balcony, and saw an elderly Turk coming along 
between some houses opposite. Suddenly two huge 
dogs, barking furiously, dashed at him from an open 
gateway. Instantly he dropped to the ground in a 
sitting posture. For a moment I thought he had 
fallen, and expected to see the dogs on top of him. 
To my astonishment they turned and- fled, their tails 
between their legs. Before they could return (if they 
would have done so) a couple of villagers appeared, 
helped the old fellow to his feet, and accompanied 
him out of range of my vision. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 








How Malta Received the Refugees 


The sixth sketch in Layyah Barakat’s story of her life 


20" Dengeep, 








Driven from Egypt by the Arabi rebellion, in which hundreds of Christians were massacred, Mrs. 


Barakat and her 
Island of Malta. 
' quiet providences to Egypt as a missionary ; 


usband and baby found themselves among many other destitute refugees on the 
After stormy experiences in her earlier days in Syria, Layyah had been led by 
the providences that directed her out of Egypt and 
were to thrust her.into a wider missionary field brought her through turmoil and distress. 


But 


in these experiences too there was evident the sure guiding hand of the Lord of the harvest.1 


HE voyage from Alexandria to Malta occupied 
’ four days and four nights. Our comfortable bed 

was the deck of the vessel ; our coverlet, the 
high waves of the Mediterranean Sea which washed 
across .us,.. All day I would sit in the sun to dry my 
clothes ; then: after the sun went down the heavy 
breakers would rise again, and again I would be wet 
to the skin. Yet, in thankfulness for our deliverance 
we felt that God was leading us and that the future 
was in his hand, 

At last, strangers in a strange land, we arrived at 
the island of Malta. We landed just at noon, at 
which hour it is the custom there to fire the cannons, 
as it is a military post of the British army. The first 
sound I heard as I stepped ashore was the same omi- 
nous booming of the guns that had been the last sound 
to reach my ears in Egypt; my heart sank to my feet, 
and until it was explained to me I thought they were 
firing at us. 

That first afternoon in Malta was a dreary time for 
me. I took my little baby and went out by the sea, 
and as I sat there thinking of the past I could not help 
the tears. Homesick, hungry, alone in a strange 
town, I could see in all the world nothing but dark- 
ness. The little girl beside me tried to wipe away 
my tears with her tiny hand, ‘* Don’t cry, mama," 
she said in her baby way. But as I sat there, think- 
ing of home, wishing we might be drifted across the 
blue sea to Syria, there passed me an English nurse 
with a sweet baby in a little coach. She stopped and 
began to talk to me. I could understand part of what 
she said, though I was unable to answer. She stayed 
only a moment, then passed on ; but in a short time 
she returned, and, putting my baby in the now empty 
coach, requested me to follow her. 

In a very few minutes I found myself in a beautiful 
home, the residence of one of the British officers in 
the island. The lady who received me there was a 
. Christian woman; I could see it in her face as soon 
as I looked at her. When she found out that we were 
refugees from Egypt she was very sympathetic, and 
showed it in act as well as word, providing a dress 





1 Mrs. Barakat's story of he; life, up to the time: of entering upon 
her mission in America, ye oe wished in the book “A Message from 
Mount Lebanon" (The ay School Times Co., 75 cents), from 
‘which these sketches are taken 


and a pair of shoes for me and also for my little girl, 
as well as some other much-needed clothing. As I 
left her house she put two English pounds into my 
hand, patted me kindly on the shoulder, and begged 
me not tocry. ‘*God will provide,’’ she said. The 
relief and encouragement that her practical goodness 
brought to me I cannot describe. My heart was 
cheered ; the meeting with that Christian woman was 
like the living water in the oasis to a pilgrim across 
the desert sand of life. 

Next day the minister of the Anglican church came 
to tell us that rooms and food would be furnished us in 
the Soldiers and Sailors Institute. We were glad to 
accept the opportunity, and availed ourselves of it, leav- 
ing my sister-in-law and her family, who preferred to 
remain where they were. At the Institute we had good 
food and comfortable beds for the first time since we 
had left Egypt, while Mrs. Marshall, the whole-hearted 
Scotch matron, spared no pains to supply us with 
everything we needed. She was a true mother to the 
soldier and sailor boys who made the: Institute their 
home when stationed at the island. It was anew and 
interesting experience for us to see the Highlander 
boys with their bright faces and beautiful costumes, 
though sometimes it was painful to see some of. those 
bright, brave young men so badly intoxicated. My 
heart was drawn to them in deep sympathy, longing 
to talk with them, if I had only known their language, 
and urge them to leave alone the terrible drink which 
was ruining their useful service to their country. 
There were other refugees in the Institute, for Malta 
was full of them, all needy and destitute and. bereft 
of all they possessed. Lady Dufferin, who with her 
husband was in Malta at that time, was true to her 
reputation for kindness and benevolence, and proved 
the good angel of many of these poor fugitives, feed- 
ing and clothing them and paying all their other ex- 
penses. It was she who was our benefactress during 
the twenty days we spent in Malta, and who after- 
ward made it possible for us to leave the island. 

One day during this three weeks I said to my hus- 
band, ‘‘I shculd like to write to the Sunday-school 
in America that educated me and tell them what has 
happened to me, how I have had to leave my home 
and my work, how all my people are tar away in 
Svria and I cannot return there, for the trouble will 


‘break-out there just-as in Egypt:’’ 





JANUARY 25, 1913 


This was what 
we feared at that time would happen. My husband 
was proficient in reading and writing English, and 
had several times before this written to Dr. Dulles, to 
the address he had given me. Now, however, when 
I made the suggestion, he thought a moment, and 
then replied, ««1 don’t know where to write ; the 
card with his address is back in our house in Egypt."’ 


' We tried our best to recall the address, but all we 


could remember was ‘Dr. Dulles, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut.’ We did not even. know ,our friend’s 
initials, and as for the ‘*Chestnut,"’ what it meant 
we could not imagine. However, the letter was writ- 
ten, and mailed at a venture, bearing the inscription, 


«*Dr. Dulles, 
Philadelphia, Chestnut : 
If you know who he is, please give it to him."’ 


Now came the news that the French Government 
had sent ships to Egypt after we left to rescue the 
refugees, and that many of the fugitives had in this 
way been taken to France, amcng them some of our 
friends. We were so lonely in Malta that we wished 
we. could have gone with them. Moreover, there was 
no work for us to do in the island, and we were most 
averse to staying there and continuing to impose on 
the kindness of the people who had helped us. Lady 
Dufferin once more came to our assistance, offering 
through the minister to pay our passage to Marseilles, 
and for that port we sailed, my husband, my baby, 
and myself. 

In Marseilles, however, we found the condition of 
the refugees much worse than in Malta, The French 
Government was feeding them, but, of course, the 
charity which cared for such a number of strangers 
was only temporary. We began to wish we had 
stayed in Malta when we found how much worse off 
we were by the change ; but here we were, and some- 
thing must he done at once by which to live. 

With the little money we had we hired a small 
room and began to look for work. In the house 
where we stopped we were known at once as Egyptian 
refugees—our appearance and speech betrayed us. 
Among the people stopping there was a Gernian 
family on their way to the United States, and with 
the gentleman we talked a little, the few words of 
English that my husband could speak being aided by 
the Gertnan that 1 remembered from my two years in 
the Beirut orphanage, so long before. From this 
acquaintance we learned that he had spent eiglit 
years in America and had returned to Germany for 


his family. ‘‘ The United States is the best country 
in the world,’’ he declared. ‘‘ You would do well to 
go there. You can never prosper in this country of 


France.”’ 

So the American fever seized my husband, and for 
three days I had no peace, while he insisted that we 
must go to America, and I wept and remonstrated. 
‘« How can I go to America ?’’ I cried, ‘‘so far away 
from my home and my people? There would be 
nothing left in the world to live for. And what shall 
I do there, among people I have never known and 
cannot talk with ?’’ Nevertheless, the thought seemed 
to take hold of me, and the idea of crossing the ocean 
stared me in the face, and I could not get rid of it. 
‘« Let us pray over it to-night,’’ I said at last, ‘‘and 
to-morrow let us go to see the American consul. If 
he encourages us, we shall know that God wants us 
to go to the United States. If he discourages us, we 
will abandon the thought.’’ This was the plan we 
decided upon and the next morning carried out. 

The American consul, to whom with difficulty we 
toldas best we could our story, was the most sympa- 
thetic man I had ever met. ‘‘Thetrouble in Egypt,”’ 
he said, when he had listened to us, ‘‘is going to last 
quite a while, and I’m sorry to tell you that it will be 
hard fer you here in France. So the best thing you 
can do is to go into America, where you will have 
broad avenues for life among Christian people.”’ 

‘¢But how,’’ said we, ‘‘can we go to America ? 
We have no money to pay our passage.’ 

The consul at once gave us a note, directing us to 
take it to a certain street and number and to bring 
him the answer. Arriving at the address, we found 
it was the office of a steamship company. We deliv- 
ered the note and waited a short time, when a fine- 
looking gentleman came in, asked us a few questions, 
went away again, and presently came back with our 
tickets ! Already we were booked for America. 
Needless to say, there was no message for us to carry 
back-to the consul, but we made haste to the Paris 
train, wondering and amazed at the good fortune 
which had befallen us, through the mercy of God. 

From Marseilles to-Paris, from Paris to Havre, 
trom Havre across the Channe. to Southampton, and 

(Continued on page 62) 
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How to Celebrate David Livingstone’s Centenary 
Will You Make it Memorable in Your Church and Sunday-school ? 





” AVID LIVINGSTONE was born at Blantyre, 
Scotland, on March 19, 1813. The hundredth 
anniversary of his birth will, therefore, fall on 

March 19, 1913. In the history of modern missions 

there is ‘no greater name than that of David Living- 

stone. The memory of his life and character will 
ever be a precious heritage of the Christian Church. 

His life's work in opening up Africa led directly to 

the suppression of the slave trade, and to the entrance 

of Western civilization and the Christian religion into 
the remotest recesses of the dark continent. 

The London Missionary Society, which had the 
honor of sending Livingstone as a missionary to 
Africa, rejoices to invite all its friends and supporters 
to join in doing honor to the memory of this -great 
missionary, and to further the great work to which he 
gave his life.’’ 


1. A Campaign of Reading. — Make known as 
widely as possible the facts of Livingstone’s life and 
career. Articles in local newspapers and the religious 
and secular periodicals, and a life of Livingstone in 
every home, will help to realize the general aim of the 
celebration. The books recommended have been 
published as inexpensively as is consistent with good 
workmanship in order that there may be a life of 
Livingstone in every home. 

2. A United Public Meeting in Every City and 

Town.—Through the best possible local agency, a 
public meeting should be held in every town and city 
on March 19, 1913, if possible, The mayor or some 
other prominent local resident should preside, and a 
suitable speaker should make the centenary address. 
Or a union church service or parlor meeting may 
be arranged in place of a public gathering. 
-¢ 3-4 Celebration in. Every Local Church.— For 
educational. purposes, combining both inspiration and 
information, this centenary offers a practical, unified 
program for the local church during the early part 
of 1913. As soon as possible the pastor should call 
together the Church Missionary Committee, or the 
officers of the various church organizations, and_pre- 
sent to them the suggested methods of celebration 
and of the preparatory educational period. At this 
meeting a plan should be. decided upon, and the 
various lines of activity started. 


Plan One + 


1: A Sermon by the Pastor.—This should be de- 
livered either on Sunday, March 16, or on Easter 
Day, March 23. : 

2. A Program for the Sunday-school.—By the use 
of the concert exercise, ‘‘ The Message of Light,"’ the 
centenary may be appropriately combined with the 
celebration of Easter, March 23. 

3. A Life of Livingstone in Every Home,—Early 
in the year there should be appointed a Book Com- 
mittee, or the task may be assigned to several mem- 
bers of the Church Missionary Committee. These 
persons should circulate one or more of the several 
biographies of Livingstone, and should endeavor to 
sell as many as possible, 


Plan Two 


Churches desiring a more adequate progsam of ed- 
ucation and inspiration may add the following sug- 
gestions to Plan One: 

4. A Mid-week Prayer-Meeting.—This should be 
held during the month preceding March 19, and 
should not only bring a helpful spiritual message to 
the church, but should also offer an opportunity for 
special prayer on behalf of the missionaries who are 
in Africa to-day. 

5. A Mission Study Class on Aftica.—The study 
class may meet for eight weeks, which would carry it 
somewhat beyond March 19. The members may 
thus prepare themselves for a Livingstone program 
in the young people’s devotional meeting of Sunday, 
March 16, or for the following mid-week meeting. 

6. Opening Exercises in the Sunday-school:—Brief 
missionary messages from Livingstone on four Sun- 
days. With a minimum of time and effort these 
messages may give many glimpses into the secret of 
Livingstone’ s life, of his work for Africa, and of the 
present-day need for Christian reinforcement. 


A remarkable opportunity is just at hand for a gen- 
uine missionary awakening in any church and Sun- 
day-school that will enter into it. We are challenged 
to this by the hundredth anniversary of David Liv- 
ingstone’s birth. The facts given and the methods 
described on this page speak for themselves. The 
Sunday School Times is indebted to the Missionary 
Education Movement for the contents of the page, 
which is the substance of a pamphlet issued by that 
organization and distributed to the local churches 
through the denominational Mission Boards in Can- 
ada and the United States. The supplies, bocks, 
etc., here mentioned may be ordered by readers 
from their own missionary boards or societies. 
Particular attention is called to the combined Easter 
and Livingstone Sunday-school service, **‘ The Mes- 
sage of Light,”” which is exceptionally well done ; 
it will be advisable, however, to adapt it sufficiently 
to allow time for class-study of the lesson. In- 
quiries for further information on the Livingstone 
Centenary may be addressed to your missionary 
board, or to the Missionary Education Movement, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








7. An Address or an Illustrated Lecture.—An ad- 
dress on Livingstone, or an illustrated lecture on 
Africa, may be given by the pastor on any date dur- 
ing the two months previous to March 19, and will be 
preparatory to the celebration. 


Plan Three 

Many churches will desire to make this centenary 
the occasion for ‘a thorough campaign of missionary 
education. For all such, the following suggestions 
may be added to Plans One and Two : 

8. A Church-Wide Mission Study Campaign.— 
The pastor should secure the approval of the Church 
Missionary Committee, and then present the plan of 
campaign to the entire congregation on the earliest 
Sunday possible. He should call for vclunteer lead- 
ers for the classes, and enroll all those who will assem- 
ble one night a week for eight weeks for the inves- 
tigation and study of Christian work in Africa. 

9. Graded Missionary Instruction in the Sunday- 





“Who Follows in His Train ?” 





David Livingstone always thought of himself as an 
ambassador of God, and as such he considered that he 
no longer lived, but Christ lived in him ; and so he gave 
himself to complete 

ice 

He joyfully set his face toward any task that he be- 
lieved rightfully to belong to him, and with persistent 
energy continued to go ‘‘ Anywhere, provided it be for- 
ward.”’ 

As a good ambassador, he considered his possessions 
as belonging to God, and as a young man determined 
for himself the questions of 


Stewardship 

Deciding to give all of his money above necessary liv- 
ing expenses to Christian work, he wrote : ‘1 will place 
no value on anything I have or may possess except in 
its relation to the kingdom of Christ.” 

As a real ambassador, it was necessary for him to enter 
into complete fellowship with the King who commissioned 
hun, and so he determined to have constant communion 
with his Father, and ever afterward continued quietly 
in an abiding communication through 


Prayer 

And at the end of his earthly life, his spirit quietly 
withdrew from his body as he was in his customary atti- 
tude of prayer. 

The Livingstone Centenary furnishes an occasion for 
an appeal to the Christian church to “ follow in his train.’ 
The suggestions for the fitting celebration of the Cen- 
tenary made on this page have been prepared in the 
confident hope that thousands of Christians will be led 
to become efficient ambassadors of God--ambassadors 
in Service, ambassadors by Stewardship, ambassadors 
through Prayer. 











school. —Sunday-school leaders should give every boy 
and girl a chance to know Livingstone. This hero's 
life affords the best possible educational material for 
all grades. Livingstone stories illustrating the Bible 
lessons may be told in the different grades, study 
classes of Sunday-school pupils may be organized, 
and’ a reading campaign may be inaugurated among 
all the boys and girls. 

10. A Missionary Entertainment for the Young 
People.—At some time during the season the young 
people may wish to present an actual demonstration 
of the need and opportunity of the missionary in 
Africa, This is desirable where competent leader- 
ship may be secured, and where there is ample pre- 
liminary study. 


Books for Reading, Reference, and Study 


The books, ouppiies, etc., mentioned under this heading and 
the headings following may be ordered from the missionary 
boards or societies of any of the denominations. 


David Livingstone.—By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, 
M.P. Fully illustrated. g§0 cents net; postage, 8 cents ~ 
extra, A new popular life of Livingstone, published espe- 
cially for this centenary. It is an absorbing. book, written 
with energy, spirit, and power hy the well-known Congre- 
gational minister and member of Parliament. 

The Life of David Livingstone.—By William Garden 
Blaikie. 50 cents net; postage, 8 cents extra, The pur- 
pose of this standard reference book is to make the world 
better acquainted with the character of Livingstone, the 
strength of his affections, the depth and purity of his devo- 
tion, and the intensity of his aspirations as a missionary. 

Daybreak in the Dark Continent (Livingstone edi- 
tion). By Wilson S. Naylor, Illustrated. Cloth, 50 cents ; 
paper, 35 cents net; postage, 8 cents extra. This stand- 
ard mission text-book on Africa has been revised and re- 
published with an entirely new chapter on Livingstone. 
New photographs are used for illustrations. A compre- 
hensive survey of the present missionary problem in Africa. 

Livingstone the Pathfinder.— By Basil Mathews. 
Forty-seven pictures in color, half-tone and line. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 35 cents net; postage, 8 cents extra. A 
reading and study-book for older boys and girls. This 
book tells of the hero-scout’s adventures among wild beasts 
and savage men, his perilous journeys by canoe and on ox- 
back, along the rivers and through the tangled forests of 
Africa, where no white man had ever beén. Suggestions 
are provided for the leader of study classes using this book. 

The Story of David Livingstone. By Vautier Gold- 
ing. Illustrations in color. 50 cents net; postage, 4 
cents extra. For junior boys and girls. ‘This little book, 
one of the volumes of the popular Children’s Hero Series, 
edited by John Lang, has been revised and is now pub- 
lished in a centenary edition. The author has not only 
selected children’s material, but has told the story in a 
fascinating way. It is a good book for story-tellers. 


For the Pastor ° 

Suggestions to Pastors for Sermons on David Liv- 
ingstone,— By the Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, Exclu- 
sively for pastors. Sent free upon request. Dr. Patton, 
the Home Secretary of the Ameiican Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, himself a pastor for many 
years, has just returned from an extended tour through 
Africa. He crossed and recrossed the trails of the great 
pioneer. He also has a knowledge of what the preacher 
wants and what the people need in sermons. 

Prayer-Meeting Outlines : The Prayer Life of Liv- 
ingstone. By Robert E. Speer. Exclusively for pastors. 
Sent free upon request. Mr, Speer shows how this phase 
of the personal life of Livingstone may be used as the 
theme for a prayer-meeting, and gives suggestions for defi- 
nite prayer for Africa and lrer problems of to-day, 

The Church Missionary Committee.—A manual of 
suggestions on a unified program of missionary education 
and giving in the local church. § cents each, postpaid. 
This booklet will help pastors and committees to take ad- 
vantage of the centenary celebration to organize their 
entire church-membership in a unified program of mission- 
ary education. 


For the Sunday-school 

The Message of Light.—An Easter service for Sunday- 
schools. By Irene Mason. $1.50 per hundred, including 
ten supplements ; the same by mail, $1.80, postpaid. Extra 
supplements, I cent each. A concert program, with full 
text and music of hymns, and responsive readings. A sup- 
plement provides recitations, class and department songs, 
exercise for unveiling Livingstone’s portrait, and general 
directions for use. With each order of a hundred or more, 
will be given free a portrait of Livingstone, 12 x 17 inches, 
beautifully lithographed, suitable for framing. The pro- 
gram admirably presents the real Easter message, shows 


(Continued on page 63) 
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LESSON 6. FEBRUARY 9. GOD’S COVENANT WITH NOAH 


Genesis 8: 1 to9: 17. Commit Genesis 9 : 15, 16 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant between me and the earth.—Genesis 9 : 13 






Golden Text: I do set my bow in 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


, Getting Started in Class 


F YOU have visited the ancient city of Rome and 
looked at those great ruins that tell of the gran- 
deur of the ‘‘queen city,” you probably noticed 

carved on many a stone S. P. Q. R. In your school- 
books with pictures of the Roman victors you have 
seen the same letters on the ‘‘ Fasces” that they car- 
ried, the ax amid the bundle of wands. Those four 
letters indicated that the thing that bore them car- 
ried the stamp and sanction of the Roman Empire, 
for the letters mean ‘‘Senatus Populusque Roman- 
orum".(‘* The Senate and the Roman People”). And 
when one stops to think, we are surropnded with 
signs and symbols significant of some fact. When 

ou see a white pole with red bands about it, you 

now that it betokens ¢ barber's shop. When you 
see three gilt balls ‘wy >; in a triangle, you know 
it is a pawnbroker’s. The three gilt balls were the 
sign of the house of Medici, the ancient and wealthy 
family of money-lenders in old Venice. The U.S. A. 
on the soldier's collar, the shield upon the police- 
man’s breast,—these all are symbols of position or 
authority. So God selected the seven-banded rain- 
bow as the sign of the promise and the covenant that 
he made with Noah and all our human race to assure 
us that water should never again become the exter- 
minator that it once was. 


The Teacher's Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 

Some lessons lend themselves best to a verse-by- 
verse method of teaching, and a careful examination 
ef words and phrases. ‘The lesson for this week is 
ef another sort, covering, as it does, nearly two 
chapters. We can best present it by taking up 
groups of verses which narrate the successive facts 
of the event, Chapter_8 : 1-5: God’s remembrance 
and thought for Noah and the animals. is covered ‘by 
Dr.. ‘Thomas’ notes and by Professor Clow’s first 
paragraph, and Dr. Mackie, in his first paragraph, 
gives an interesting legend. The next paragraph 
(8 : 6-12) is covered by Professor Clow (paragraph 2), 
and Dr. Thomas’ notes and Dr. Mackie’s paragraphs 
2 and 3 give legends. The next section (8 : 13-19) is 
covered by Professor Clow's third paragraph. Dr. 
Thomas has.a note on verse 13, See also The Class 
in Session. The section 8 : 20-22 is covered by Dr. 
Thomas’ notes on verses 20, 21, and Professor Clow’s 
fourth and fifth paragraphs and The Class in Session. 
The section 9: 1-7 is treated in Professor Clow’'s 
sixth paragraph. And the section 9 : 8-17 is treated 
in his last paragraph. Dr. Thomas’ notes here will 
illuminate the various phrases an: j .rts oi the cove- 
nant, Dr, Gray in 2 a eg en 3, 4, and § discusses 
the questions of abstaining from blood as food and 
inflicting the death penalty for murder. The Class 
in Session will contribute something, and ‘‘ Pucker” 
will give hints that most teachers can se. Mr. 
Wells’ idea can be turned into a splendid illustration 
if a teacher cannot carry out the whole of his sugges- 
tion. 

The article by Professor Wright, ‘*How Old is 
Mankind ?” on page 52 of this issue, gives excep- 
tionally interesting light on the possible date of the 
flood. 


The Class in Sessicn 


The eighth wee aged opens with a phrase that might 
lead one to think that God may have overlooked 
Noah for a moment, but such a thought would be 
erroneous. We have here another one of those pic- 
ture-words of the Hebrew tongue. Do not make the 
mistake of being too literal in Scripture interpreta- 
tion. ‘*Spiritual things are spiritually discerned,” 
and we must exercise unusual care not to be confused 
by these ancient narratives about God, clothed as 
they are in picture language. God had never forgot- 
ten Noah for a second. e was planning and carry- 
ing out this destruction of sin and this salvation of his 
friend Noah with greatest accuracy. God balanced 
the flood accurately to the necessities of the case 
with all careful regard to the limit of endurance to 
Noah and his family and dependents. Somewhere 
on the foothills of Ararat the ark came to rest. 

How —— Noah was in waiting quietly in the 
ark all those days when the water was receding and 
the earth drying up. That must have been the hard- 
est part of the whole experience. God did not keep 
them shut up causelessly, for God does not ever give 
us one Be causelessly. The ground must have 
time to dry and decayed matter time to become non-in- 
fectious before these persons could go out with safety. 


Read Genesis 8 and 9 


8 And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, say- 
ing, 9 And I, behold, I establish my covenant with you, and 
with your seed after you; 10 and with every living creature 
that is with you, the birds, the cattle, and every beast of the 
earth with you ; of all that go out of the ark, even every beast 
of the earth. 11 And I will establish my covenant with you ; 
neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the waters of the 
flood ; neither shall there any more be a flood to destroy the 
earth. 12 And God said, This is the token of the covenant 
which I make between me and you and every living creature 
that is with you, for perpetual generations. 13 '1 do set my 
bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. 14 And it shall come to pass, 
when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be 
seen in the cloud, 15 and I will remember my covenant, which 
is between me and you and every living creature of all flesh ; 
and the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all 
flesh. 16 And the bow shall be in the cloud ; and I will look 
upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant be- 
tween God and every living creature of all flesh that is upon 
the earth, 17 And God said unto Noah, This is the token of 
the covenant which I have established between me and all 
flesh that is upon the earth. 

10r, J have set 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sens. 


* 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times] : 


Chapter 8 : 4.—Where were the mountains of Ararat ? 
(Thomas; Gray, 1; Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 13.—What time is meant by ‘‘ the six. hundred 
and first year’’? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 20.—What sort of an altar did Noah build? 
(Thomas. ) 

Chapter 9: 1.—In what way did God bless Noah? 
(Thomas; Class in Session, 4.) 

Verse 2.—In what sense were the beasts and the birds 
to fear Noah and his family? (Thomas ; Gray, 3.) 

Verse 4.—What is the reason for this prohibition to 
** eat flesh with the life thereof’? ? (Thomas; Mackie, 4; 
Gray, 3.) 

Verse 5.—What does this verse about Jehovah’s requir- 
ing biood mean? (Thomas; Gray, 4, 5.) 

Verse 9.—What covenant was God establishing with 
Noah ? (Thomas; Clow, 4, 5.) 

Verse 10.—How could God establish a covenant with 
the creatures, etc. ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 12.—What does the expression ‘“‘ perpetual gen- 
erations ’’ mean? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 13.—Does this imply that there had never been a 
rainbow before? (Thomas ; Clow, 7; Gray, 6.) 

Verse 15.—Does this suggest that God might some time 
destroy the earth by some other means than a flood? 
(Thomas; Gray, 2.) 








They went out when God bade them, and the word 
of release was spoken just as soon as it was possible. 
That moment when he stepped on dry ground alive, 
well fed, with cattle and beasts, was a moment of a 
triumph of grace. They were saved,—saved_be- 
cause God told them how, and Noah at least heard 
and believed. 

The first thing that a man does when he is set free 
to follow his own wishes is a first-rate indication 
of his character. Noah’s first act was not to give a 
great dinner party, or to have a parade; his first act 
was not an act of rejoicing only, but of thanksgiv- 
ing to God forthe salvation of himself and his family. 
He began his new life as the Lord’s Prayer begins, 
‘Hallowed be thy name.” This shows us how uni- 
form true spiritual friendship with God always is. 
This paragraph has some more picture-words, for we 
know that the smell of burning flesh is not what 
pleases God, but the fragranceof a true heart. What 
we see here is that God determined to no more pun- 
nish sin by destruction. 

Life now is resumed on a new basis. There is a 
blessing, a favor, a current of prosperity that the 
needed, a renewed power of dominion over the ani- 
mal kingdom, and also the limits of their faod are 
enlarged. Was there a danger of their returning to 
that violence that had cursed the earth before, that 
these strong laws about blood-shedding were spoken 
to them. 

Professor Clow speaks of the need of reassurance 
that Noah would have after the experience he had 
passed through. When God establishes a covenant, 
there are no conditions on his part of it. It is 








merely the statement of what he means to do. 
covenant taught men that 


1. God was the friend and not the enemy of the race. 

2. That all life was controlled by God, and conducted 
according to his wish and will. 

3. That man should not live in fear and trepidation of 
any more floods. 

4. That the rainbow was the visible symbol of the invisi- 
ble grace of their Creator, . 


It dignifies nature that God can take a little of it 
and dedicate it to himself, as the rainbow tells us that 
the water from the clouds now has nothing for us but 
pasty and health, and all menace is gone from it 
orever. 


A Lesson Summary en. 

The one thing that protrudes from this lesson is 
God’s watchfulness, thoughtfulness, and carefulness 
for men. But for God’s care not even Noah would 
have been saved, but he would have perished, 
dragged down with the penalty of his violent neigh- 
bors. But for God’s care. and planning, no one of us 
could or would escape the smearing, infectious, death- 
dealing sin of the age and place in which we live. 
Noah was saved by his own efforts. His own hands 
built the ark that saved his life. And thus it is with 
our salvation. ‘‘ Work out your own salvation,”— 
‘*for it is God that worketh.” There is nothing 
contradictory in these two things. - Noah’s expe- 
rience is a ect picture of the Christian’s salva- 
tion. We also are bidden to flee from the wrath to 
come, and tolay up for ourselves treasures in heaven, 
and to walk not after the flesh but after the Spirit. 
The process of being saved is always the same. God 
is ever ready to do his part. Will I do mine? 


Questions for Class Use 
1. What does it mean that God ‘‘ remembered ’’ Noah? 
Had he forgotten him ? 
2. What caused the flood,—natural causes ? 
3. Does Noah seem to have been impatient ? 
4. What does the ark-building indicate about Noah’s” 
character ? ; 
5. Explain the picture language of 8 : 21. 
6. What are the specific laws of 8: 1-7? 
7. Why was there need of a covenant ? 


Other Teaching Points 

The process. of being saved is not always easy. The 
time spent in the ark was not comfortable physically, and 
must have been most depressing mentally, but there is 
always a farther end to the valley of the shadow. 

There are many spoiled blessings in life. People that 
won’t wait for life’s fruit to ripen, who make haste to 
marry, make haste to be rich, make haste to gain fame, 


This 


spoil the very blessings God means them to have. All 
fruit is best if we wait for it to ripen. 
There is a good reason for all of God’s delays. To be 


sure, it may be good for us to have patience, but God’s 
deliberation is usually in order that the blessing may come 
to us with a proper finish. 

There are fixed rules for life, and if we will observe them 
we may expect to taste the sweetness of living, for life itself 
is blessed of God. 

The Father takes the simple things of life and puts a new 
meaning into them. It is worth remembering that water, 
once the means of man’s destruction, is now in baptism 
the symbot of his new birth. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
(Genesis 12 : 1-9.) 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to apieies 
interest in the coming lesson e suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher } 

The object of Scripture is to show us how men 
learned the whole truth about God. This learning 
came because God revealed himself to men in the 
experiences of their lives, God made the first move. 
After Noah’s time—we do not know how much after 
—there began a distinct line of men to whom God 
especially made himself known. Maybe he called 
other men before Abraham’s day, and they would 
not. hearken. The knowledge of God as we know 
him begins with Abraham. 


1. Who was Abraham ? 

2. What promise did God make him ? 

3. What is Abraham’s distinguishing virtue ? 

4. Was Abraham a poor man? 

Can you discover in the lesson 

The right time to make a move? 
The right time to take a chance ? 
The first great emigrant ? 
When to take along the family ? 
When you may be sure of winning? 


Evanston, I... 


LESSON FOR FEB. 9 (Gen. 8:1 tog: 17) 


The God of the Covenant 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


*¢ A ND God remembered Noah.” Behind that 
word there lies the suggestion that Noah was 
tempted to think that he was forgotten. To 

stand boldly forth as a preacher of righteousness 
and to build the ark amidst the taunts of the scorners 
enabled him to trust more absolutely in God. But 
as the vernal ‘ wr on, oe ae _ 
_ complaini: is house strained in temper by 
the eadeseent and the drudgery of every day’s 
task, and as Ham's scoffing tongue tormented him, 
there came the trial of his faith, He was tempted to 
think that his way was hid from the Lord. It is 
always easier to begin than to continue, to work than 
to wait, to mount up with wings as eagles than to 
walk and not faint. ‘The years of our youth, when 
our hearts are full of: dreams and we ere eager and 
active in the fields of high endeavor, do not strain us 
so much as the rs when our steps are slow and 
we can only wait. Even the beginnings of a Chris- 
tian Iife, so often romantic with deep penitence and 
solemn vow, and all the glow of a fresh experience, 
have an incitement which the steadier trudge of the 
pilgrimage does not ss, Yet God remembers 
us. Heunderstands the strain of our waiting hearts. 
He.has hisowntime. We have but totarry the Lord’s 
leisure, and in due course God will remember us and 
all others who are the burden of our hearts. 

Noah's wistfulness was seen in his sending forth 
the raven and the dove. ‘There was nothing blame- 
worthy in this opening of the window and looking out 
for tokens of the coming release. As far as his sight 
could carry there stretched the shoreless sea, yet the 
swift and far-fiying bird. might find the land, The 
raven, the type of the coarser quest for truth, did not 
return, But the dove, that first of carrier pigeons, 
brought back the olive leaf. Amy one who has passed 
through a time of perplexity and trouble understands 
this parable. They remember how they questioned 
others,.and how they sought light for their situation, 
and how God’s message came tothem. Inthe kindly 
word of some friend, in some great sentence of Scrip- 
ture standing out with fresh power, in the counsel of 
some wise and as ian writer, in the story of 
some other’s experience who had also to wait through 
days of suspense, they found the message of God's 


promise, and they recognized the ‘‘leaf pluckt off.” - 


But the purpose and the climax of this story is. to 
show. us Noah at his sacrifice. Nothing r 
typical of Noah and of the strength of his trust in 
God than his patient waiting long after the dry land 
appeared until the flood had entirely subsided, and 
the earth was fit for the habitation of man. God had 
‘*shut him in,” and now he waits until God opens the 
door, and the word comes, ‘‘ Go forth from the ark,” 
This patient waiting for God’s hour is one of the 
rarest graces, ‘‘He that believeth shall not make 
haste.” To wait until the clock strikes, never to 
seize greedily upon any gift, or opportunity, or privi- 
lege, but to be sure that our reward will come in due 
time, and the door of our new opportunity will open, 
is to walk after the obedience of Christ. He &lso 
waited for his ‘‘ hour” in the long silence of Nazareth 
and in the exacting years of his ministry, for he knew 
that ‘‘our times are in God’s hand.” 

When the day of release was fully come, and Noah 
and his company streamed out to a new life and a 
new liberty, and kissed the sweet brown earth so 
long hidden from them, Noah sanctified the new 
world by one of those acts which delight God. That 
first act is one of adoring gratitude. He builds an 
altar. Here we find the first altar mentioned in the 
word of God, with its anticipation of all the altars of 
sacrifice yet to be built, and that last altar on which 
the Lamb of God was offered up at Calvary. ‘‘ The 
Lord smelled a sweet savor” is simply the vivid 
Oriental way of describing God’s ns ong this kneeling 
and worshiping man stretching out his arms over his 
sacrifice, and entering into communion with the 
Maker of his body and the Father of his spirit. It is 
always in such an hour that God makes his covenant 
with men. When a man’s eyes are looking out to the 
invisible, and his heart is warm with gratitude, and 
his spirit quick in response, there comes that supreme 
moment in life when God becomes the God of the 
covenant, and all things are made new. 

How new life becomes, and how certainly all old 
things pass away, can be seen inthe terms of the 
covenant. A covenant with God should have noth- 
ing of the bargain about it. On God’s side it comes 
with immediate blessing and abundant promise, and 
new counsel for the days to come, _On man's side 
the covenant is simply acceptance of the mercy of 
God and surrender to him. So we find .it here. 
There comes from God the assurance that such a 
devastating flood shall never again visit the earth. 
That assurance was Noah’s first need. Men who 
have passed through an earthquake seldom recover 
their old confidence. Those who have suffered some 
overwhelming reverse of fortune never feel .secure 
again. Noah might have feared as often as the sky 
became overcast. Now he knows that not even the 
wicked imagination of men's hearts will provoke God 
to such a judgment, and that the years to come shall 
have their summer suns and harvest moons without 


is, more. 
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fail. In every salvation the s ng of our first jo 
and at ~ assured - 


the secret of our peace is to be of this 


- constant mercy of our covevant God. 


But this experience of God meeting us in covenant 
is only the beginning of blessing. The Apostle Peter 
saw (1 Pet. 3 : 21) in the flood a figure of that baptism 
through which believing men pass to newness of life. 
His inspired insight allows us to see how we should 

ard the new terms on which hunian life is now to 
be lived. The dominion over the creatures is to be- 
come a more sacred obligation. The whole world is 
laid more open to man’s use and enjoyment. A new 
and more solemn injunction is given to make human 
life more sacred, and all the width and wealth of 
God’s providence is to circle round the life of man. 

The bow in the cloud, which is now made the sym- 
bol of the new covenant, enshrines an eternal truth. 
All God’s blessings bring their interpreting and 
strengthening symbol, he rainbow was no new 
thing in Noah’s eyes. Never had the sun shone 
through rain without the mystic arch of many colors 
spanning the heaven. But nowit was given a sacred 
significance, So God takes the common things, the 
old book, some familiar house of prayer, the water of 
baptism, the bread and the wine, and makes them 
symbols stored with significance, As often as our 
eyes behold them they are tokens of the covenant. 


GLasGow, SCOTLAND, 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H, Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE SEcTiIon.—The great detail is still noteworthy, 
and yet it is not concerned with human history 
as such, but with human life as seen in the 

light of the divine purpose. Everything is leading 
up. to the covenant in chapterg. The description 
represents the standpoint of an eye-witness, and 
contains nothing grotesque or unworthy. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Chapter 8, verse 1.—Remembered: Expressive of 
divine-grace, which was about to show care of Noah 
and all in the ark. 

Verse 2.—Fountains . . . windows : Two sources 
of water. Physical upheavals (7 : 11), and excep- 
tionally heavy rain. 

Verse 4.—Mountains of Ararat: Ararat is the 
name of a region, and the reference is not to the lofty 
peak now named Ararat, but to some hills in that 
district. - (See 2 Kings 19 : 37.) 

Verse 7.—Ravéen; Carnivorous, and therefore not 
likely to return. 

Verse 8.—Dove: Rests only on dry land, and feeds 
only on grain, and therefore likely to return. 

Vere 11,—Olive-leaf: A sign that in the lower 
eer the water had gone sufficiently for growth to 

gin. Olive trees are found in Armenia, and retain 
verdure even under water. 

Verse 13.— Six hundred and first year: Of Noah's 
life.. The entire duration of the flood, counting the 
time from the six hundredth year of Noah’s life (7: 6), 
until the day when the earth became dry and they 
left the ark (8: 14, 15) was four hundred and eighteen 
days; that is, one year, one month, twenty-eight 
daye. reckoning a uniform thirty days to the month. 

erse 20.—A /tar: The first mention in Scripture, 
though perhaps already implied in chapter 4 : 3, 4. 
The Hebrew means ‘‘a place of slaughter.’’ The 
English word comes from the Latin a/tus (‘* high”), 
because originally made of raised mounds of earth, 
or piles of stones, The word ‘ builded” seems to 
suggest a stone altar here. 

erse 21.—Smelled the sweet savor: The divine 
attitude of acceptance expressed in what is called 
‘‘anthropomorphic” language; picturesque, vivid, 
childlike ; suited to the time and yet not unsuitable 
to-day, since human language is the highest we can 
use to express divine realities. 

Chapter 9, verse 1.—B/essed A virtual repetition 
of chapter 1 : 
stances of the flood. The primal blessing is enlarged 
and adapted to the new life, though it is also care- 
gs. limited. 

erse 2.—Zhe fear: A reference to the supremacy 
of man. It is well known that the normal condition 
of the animals in relation to man is one of dread. As 
man penetrates into new regions the beasts retire 
before him, unless they are provoked. This would 
be an assurance of protection against ferocious ani- 
mals, and would enable men to go forth into different 
parts of the earth. 

Verse3.—As the green herb: Referring to chapter 
I: -29. It does not necessarily mean that animal 
food was permitted now for:the first time. 

Verse 4.—Zhe blood: This prohibition was due to 
the association of sacrifice. The blood which repre- 
sents the life was appointed for the purpose of pro- 
pitiation and-expiation, taking the place of the life of 
the offerer. Hence all eating of animals from which 
the blood had not been drained was forbidden. Thus 
early.man was-taught the profound lesson of ‘‘a life 
for a life.” ;, ; 

Verse 5.— Will I reguire: This means to ‘exact 
punishment” (42:22; Psa.g: 12). So sacred was 


28, rendered necessary by the circum-~ 
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human life that even an aninral* that caused a man’s 
death must be ed (Exod, 21 : 28), 

Verse 6-—/mage of God: Because man, in spite of 
the fall, still retains marks of God's image murder is 
at ence the deepest wrong against man and also a 
sin against God (1 : 26). 

Verse 9.—Covenani: The special covenant of pro- 
tection mentioned in chapter 6:18. God deals with 
men through covenants. The word is derived from 
con-venire (**co-venant"), Between men a covenant 
is a bargain, but as here the divine covenant is a 
voluntary pledge and assurance on God’s 

Verse 10,— With every living creature: A beauti- 
ful suggestion, implying that the animals were in- 
cluded in this covenant, and expressive of the divine 
care. This verse properly rendered seems to suggest 
that wild animals were not included. See chapter 


7:15. 

Verse 12,—Perpetual generations: So long as 
there should be generations of man on the earth, so 
es | would the divine covenant remain. 

erse 13.—/ do sed my bow: The Hebrew may be 
rendered ‘‘I have set.” The words are to be under- 
stood as appointing the rainbow as an outward sign 
of the covenant. The natural phenomenon, which 
had of course existed from the first, was now given 
a religious meaning. The rainbow is the first of 
many such visible signs illustrative of spiritual truths, 
like the Passover lamb, the brazen serpent, Gideon's 


fleece, etc. 
Verse 15.—No more become a flood: The divine 
the guarantee of 


assurance against porary an 
safety. The thought of God destroying the vm oe 
some other means does not seem to be involv 
See 2 Peter 3: 5-7. 

Wyc irre CoLiece, Toronto, 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


A Sure Thing.—/ establish my covenant with you, 
and with your seed (v. 9). Always plead God’s cov- 
enant promises. It is your right. The promise: to 
our children as sure and as specific as to .ourselves. 
Man is God’s pet ; made in his image and redeemed 
by his blood. God does what he says. D. L. Moody 
told Dr. Huston that when any of his children made 
a request requiring an immediate answer.he always 
said, ‘‘ No,” Because he could change it to ‘‘ Yes” 
any time. But if he said ** Yes” he would have to 
keep the promise or hurt the child. Isn’t God as 
good as Moody? God’s word is the one sure thing 
we have, For years I have been going up and down 
my little Coatesville world, with an occasional excur- 
sion farther afield, trying to find a case where God's 
promise has failed. Found none. Nor. can God's 
enemies find any. There is not a single ‘* Mother in 
Israel” or a ‘saint of the Lord” or a church or Sun- 
day-schooi worker among the whole bunch down at 
the poor farm. Nor have I found a prosperous farm 
harvesting wild oats (Psa, 37 : 25; Gal. 6: 7, 8). 


The Pot of Gold.—/ do set my bow in the cloud 
(v. 13) There always’ had been a rainbow before 
God took it as a token for Noah. The sunlight had 
always carried the glories of heaven, and the rain 
had neers dropped in globules to unlock the beauty. 
But the king wanted a royal token for his prince. 
Man needs a token. ‘By this ring I thee wed.” 
The most glorious thing about this rainbow is the 
pot of gold at the end of it. So you thought that was 
a fairystory! Well, itisn’t. Men and nations which 
have claimed this token have found the pot of gold 
to this very day. First there was Israel. ‘' Solomon 
in all his glory.” Then Great Britain, with her un- 
setting sun. Now America, the home of the nations. 
All the great commerce in our land and other lands. 
Who builds the great railroads in the East? Bood- 
dhists, Moslems, heathen? Nay, Christians are the 
way openers. Keep on the rainbow, my boy, and 
you will slide into the pot of gold. I know it is there 

cause I know dozens of fellows who have found it 
(1 Tim. 4: 8; Matt. 6: 33). 


“Forget It)-"—/ will remember my covenant (v. 
15). Note the significance of God’s sicdenanted. e 
will remember.” ‘That is God’s strong point. ‘There 
is only one thing God will not remember (Jer. 31: 
34). Memory is man’s most uncertain faculty. We 
have to jot things down. Our happiness decile 
upon our poorest faculty. If we forget our troubles 
we do not have any. I heard Cent Hawkins say to 
a troubled urchin, ‘‘Aw, Cully, fergit it!" When 
ou a disappointments and trials they are harm- 
ess. ur poorest and most uncertain faculty is 
God’s surest and best. That is what makes his 
promises so splendid. When you serve your country 
your country will forget it, and briars will swallow 
our tomb. When you serve your friends your 
riends may forget the first time you refuse ‘‘the 
loan.” When you serve God he never forgets it. 
Cardinal Wolsey knew that. So did an old Persian 
(Dan, 6: 20; 1 Cor. 15: 58). 


Our Good Friends.—/ wi// remember... every liv- 
ing icreature of ald flesk(v. 15). Godnot only remem- 
bers all he has said, but also all he has made. Evena 
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sparrow (Matt. 10: 29). We don’t realize 
how much our happiness and prosperity de- 


“pend upon the beasts of the earth, Since they 


were cursed with man let us hope they may 
be blessed with him (Isa, 11: 5-9). The 
artist and the writer do not remember ail 
they give forth, The artist remembers every 
picture he loves, every canvas that is the ex- 
pentee of his own soul, I have taught 
undreds of men, Many I have forgotten 

in the years, But I remember every one of 
those whom I have ‘*made,’’ I lovingly 
call them ‘‘my boys.’’ So I think God 
loves our animal friends, Down the pike at 
Whitford, on the lawn at the old Thomas 
mansion, is a well-kept plot filled with small 
tombstones. It is the burying-place of the 
family pets for many generations. Here 
under the great trees in the very lawn on 
which they played and sang sleep Chimo, 
Tip, Watson, Dickie, and all the rest of the 
d friends that gladdened the household 

in the years gone by. There may be answer- 
ing calls on that lawn some day, when the 
horn.shall blow. At any rate Elisha’s servant 
saw the hills full of horses (2 Kings 6 : 17). 


A Necessity.—/ wil! look upon it, that I 
may remember (v. 16), All that he makes, 
all that he sees, all that he says, God will 
remember, The God whose very specialty 
is remembering dips his finger in the sun- 
light and writes a circle on the tablet of the 
storm, So you know the value of a token. 
I do not need the Lord’s Supper to remem- 
ber Jesus Christ. But I never miss a com- 
munion, God remembers the race without 
the rainbow. I do not need anything from 
father and mother to remember them. Not 
a gift, not.a photo, nota letter. But there 
on the wall hang the pictures, there set the 
gifts and the tokens all over the house. 
Don’t let Satan fool you. Between God 
and man the tokens are needed. The 
church, the Lord’s Supper, baptism, are 
needed, If you are wise you will accept 
them. You will find, when you get under 
things, that in the thousands of communities 
all over the land the folks who are really the 
important folks are those with the tokens 
(Eph. 4:5; Exod. 12: 23). 

COATESVILLE, PA, 


7 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL, readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's Tecons calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


A Strawberry Plant.—J/ do set my bow in 
the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth (Golden 
Text). A city missionary visited a poor old 
woman ina city attic, whose scanty pittance 
of 2s. 6d. per week was scarcely sufficient 
for her bare subsistence. He observed in a 
broken teapot that stood on the window a 
strawberry plant growing. He remarked 
from time to time how it continued to grow, 
and with what care it was watched and 
tended. ‘* Your plant flourishes nicely ; 
you will soon have strawberries on it.’’ 
** Oh, sir, it is not for the sake of fruit 1 
prize it, but I am too poor to keep any living 
creature, and it is a great comfort to have 
that plant living, for I know it can only live 
by the power of God, and as I see it live and 
grow day by day it tells me God is near,’’ 

n like manner the rainbow reminds us of 
God’s faithfulness.— W. R. Clark, Crosland 
Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. From The 
Thinker. The prise for this week is awarded 
to this illustration, 


What Her Brother Saw.— / do set my bow 
in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant between me and the earth (Golden 
Text). There is a story told of two little 
children standing by the window one night 
watching the hunter’s moon come up. ‘‘Sis- 
ter, I see God right through the moon,’’ 
said the little boy. ‘* Why, you know you 
can’t,’’ exclaimed the little girl in horror, 
‘‘That’s a wrong story; you know it is.’’ 
The little boy’s lip quivered as he said, 
** But, sister, can’t you see anything except 
with your eyes?’’ ‘No, I can’t, and you 
can’t either; you know you can’t,’’ said the 
practical little girl, The people who hope 
in God must see with the eyes of the soul 
things that are invisible to natural eyes. 
—A. H. Potts, Pittsburgh, Pa. From The 
Pitisburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 


See eet 
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When it Rains:— 7%e bow shall be in the 
cloud (9 : 16). tis 


* It isn’t raining rain to me, 
, It's rales senuenet 
n ev'ry dim drop 1 see 
Wild pen op 3 the hills | 
A cloud of gray engulfs the day 
And overwhelms the town— 
It isn't raining rain to me—- 
It's raining roses down |! 


* It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 
A health, then, to the happy, 
A fig to him who frets ! 
Is isn't raining rain to me— 
It's raining violets |" 
—Emma C. Fisk, Boonville, N. Y. From 
** The Gates of Silence,’’ by Robert 
Loveman, 


The. Carrier. Pigeon’s Trip.— Zhe dove 
came in to him at eventide; and, lo, in his 
mouth an olive-leaf plucked o, — 8:11). 
The following incident is told of one of Mrs. 
Nansen’s pigeons: One day a wonderful 
bird tapped at the window of Mrs. Nansen’s 
home at Christiania, Instantly the window 
was opened, and the wife of the famous 
Arctic explorer in another moment covered 
the little messenger with kisses and caresses. 
The carrier pigeon had been away from the 
cottage thirty long months, but it had not 
forgotten the way home, It brought a note 
from Nansen saying that all was going well 
with him and his expedition in the polar re- 
gions, Nansen had fastened a message to a 
carrier pigeon, and turned the bird loose. 
The frail courier darted out into the bliz- 
zardly air. It flew like an arrow over a 
thousand miles of frozen waste, and then 
sped forward over another thousand miles of 
ocean and plains and forests, and one morn- 
ing entered the window of the waiting mis- 
tress and delivered the message which she 
had been awaiting so anxiously. We boast 
of human pluck, sagacity, and endurance, 
but this loving little carrier pigeon, in its 
homeward flight after an absence of thirty 
months, accomplished a feat so wonderful 
that we can only give ourselves up to the 
amazement and admiration which must over- 
whelm every one when the marvelous story 
is told.— W. Hetherington, Plumstead S. E., 
Eng. From The Northern Christian Advo- 
cate, 


The Anvil and the Hammers.— 7%e ever- 
lasting covenant (9 : 16). 


** | stood one evening by the blacksmith’s door, 
And heard the pede | ring the vesper chime, 
rnen looking in I saw upon the floor 
Old hammers worn with beating years of 
time. 


** * How many anvils have you had,"’ said I, 
To wear and batter all these hammers so ?° 
‘Just one,’ the blacksmith said, with twink- 
ling eye, 
‘The anvil wears the hammers out, you 
know.’ 


‘** And so methought the anvil of God s Word 
For ages skeptic blows have beat uporr; 
And though the sound of clanging blows is 
heard, 
The anvil is unharmed, the hammers 
gZone."’ 
|— Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
From Brooklyn Central, 
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‘Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


ND all the cattle that were with him in 

the ark (8:1). The Jewish com- 
mentaries here allude sympathetically 

to a point that is not often thought of by the 
Sunday-school teacher, namely, the respon- 
sibility and labors of Noah in the ark. They 
describe how at the hour of feeding, which 
the animals came to know very precisely, 
the din of many voices, each after its kind, 
was overwhelming. This fact drew the at- 
tention of Noah toa bird that took no part 
in this uproar of hunger, but remained silent 
on its perch. It was the phoenix. When 
asked why it acted so differently from all the 
others, the phoenix replied that it had ob- 
served the daily toil and discomfort laid upon 
their kind preserver, and felt ashamed to add 
to it by the sound of another voice! Noah 
was so pleased and impressed that he asked 
the Lord to prolong the days of such a noble 





and unselfish bird. Thus the phoenix was 
allowed to have its. life constantly renewed ! 

He sent forth araven(v.7). ‘he rabbis 
tell that the raven protested, saying: ‘‘ We 
are only two, and if anything should befall 
me on this errand then our name would per- 
ish from the earth.’’ To this Noah replied 
that such a loss could easily be borne as the 
flesh of the raven could neither serve as an 
offering to God nor as food for man. The 
raven went forth and feasted for some time 
on a dead body caught in the top of a tree, 
and then returned to the ark. When Noah 
was unwilling to receive such an ill-smelling 
bird into the ark, he was told to let it return 
to its place, as in a later age ravens would 
be needed to bring food to a faithful prophet 
in his time of distress. 

An olive-leaf plucked off (v. 11). The 
Jewish tradition has a pretty but fanciful 
suggestion with regard to this leaf. It says 
that the dove flew to the Garden of Eden and 

lucked a leaf from the oil of myrrh plant. 
n Hebrews the name for myrrh has almost 
the same sound as the word that means 
bitter, and the reason why the dove made 
that selection was to teach Noah that even 
something bitter, if it be from God, is better 
than the sweetest things from the hands of 
men. 

Flesh with the life thereof, which is the 
blood thereof (9:4). The sacredness of the 
blood as containing God’s gift of life is uni- 
versally recognized in the East. Whatever 
is to be killed for food must be killed in such 
a way as to let the blood flow out. Among 
the Jews the rabbinical rule is that salt be 
rubbed on the meat before being cooked, so 
as to bring out any blood still in the tissues, 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father 
and our God, we thank thee that thou dost 
condescend to enter into agreements with man. 
Thou hast, again and again, in dealing with 
thy people, > va this undeserved privilege. 
Thou dost not deal with us by the measure of 
our fitness, but thou art ever lavish with loving 
provision for the reviving and upbuilding of 
the life which thou hast given us. -We have 
seen thy bow in the clouds, not only after the 
summer storm, when the arching marvel of 
color has spanned the heavy blackness of the 
retreating turmoil, but we have seen token 
after token of thy care for us in the inner life, 
revealed to each one of us for himself. We 
know that just as sure as there is any promise 
of thine, so the fulfilment is assured. We pray 
thee that, as thou dost scatter the storms of 
passion that seek to overwhelm us, thou wilt 
open our eyes to see thy promises of restora- 
tion and new life to the end that we may 
age and hopefully face the new day of new 
ife given to us through thy Son, Jesus Christ. 
In his name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—God making an agree- 
ment with man! Think of the wonder of 
it. Jehovah taking the trouble to explain 
to man what he intends, and even going so 
far as to set up a reminder for himself in the 
heavens. We can talk of these great things 
only in litthe and narrow human words. 
The young man just starting in business who 
has the privilege of making a contract with 
an older man of greater experience and 
generous heart is stirred by the thought of 
this business fellowship. What shall we say 
to the covenant or agreement of fellowship 
with God? There never was such a seal as 
the rainbow set to mark any covenant of 
man with man, nor did God stop with the 
rainbow seal. Can any one of you tell me 
what greater seal was given to man in a later 
covenant? Yes, it was Jesus Christ himself, 
God the Son, who said, ‘This is the new cove- 
nant in my blood,’’ when he was gathering 
his disciples into the most intimate fellow- 
ship that they had had with him, at the last 
supper. Let us think to-day of these two 
covenants and signs as representing God’s 
eternal love for man. 


THE ‘wast COVENANT 


BETWEEN GOD AND MAN 

















First the glory of the rainbow covenant 
with Noah and his sons; then the wonder 
and height of divine love in the covenant 
made through Jesus Christ by whom the sin 
of the world is to be removed as far as the 
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east is from the west, Is it not the least 
that we can do to give over to God every- 
thing that we are, as our part in the pro- 
sed sin-cleansing agreement with him? 
ill you do it? - 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* A mighty fortress is our God.” 
** Forth from the dark and stormy sky.” 
**T know not why God's wondrous grace." 
** Jesus, Lover of my soul."' 
** Oh, safe to the rock that is higher than I." 
* O troubled heart, be thou not afraid." 
** Rock of Ages, cleft for me."’ 
** Who is on the Lord's side ?” 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 93 : 1-5 (188 : 1-5). 
Fsalm 2 1-4 (96 : 1-4). 
Psalm 111: 1-10 (226 : 1-4). 
Psalm 65 : 7-12 (128 : 1-3). 
Psalm 145 : 6-12 (311 : 1, 5-7}. 


- 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


T IS possible that many who consult this 
department do not understand just what 
is meant by the stereographs that are 

here referred to, 

A stereograph is fundamentally different 
from an ordinary photograph in being made 
on the principle of two eye vision. That is, 
the ordinary photograph is made by a camera 


with a single lens, which cannot give impres-. 


sions such as the eyes give, while the stereo- 
graph is made by a camera having two lenses 
set about as far apart as our two eyes. ‘The 
two photographs thus secured are slightly 
dissimilar, but this difference is of great im- 
portance, for when the two photographs are 
looked at in the stereoscope we are able to 
get these remarkable results : 

First, we get perfect space for eye and 
mind, as contrasted with a suggestion of 
space in ordinary pictures: objects stand ouc 
in all three dimensions or as solids, as in 
nature, 

Second, we see objects and places /ife size, 
that is in natural size and at natural distance ; 
the two small photographic ‘prints, ‘a few 
inches from the eyes, serving: as windows 
through which we look. 

Third, while looking at these places through 
the instrument it is possible to lose all con- 
sciousness of one’s immediate bodily sur- 
roundings, and to gain real experiences of 
seeing—of being present in—the places them- 
selves, 

The patent locating maps (which will 
soon appear again in this column) enable a 
person to know at once just what part of a 
country or city he is looking at through the 
stereoscope. Finaty, descriptions give the 
essential facts and information about each 
place thus seen. 


Though nothing like the flood of our Bible 
story has been known in later times, the 
upper valley of the. Tigris shows to this very 
day the marks of terrific inundations suffered 
long ago. A stereograph recently made 
here after the partial subsidence of a big 
spring freshet gives many things to think 
about in connection with to-day’s lesson. 

Looking out through the stereoscope, you 
find yourself on the edge of a high, steep 
cliff, with a valley down below and a steep, 
bare hill at the farther side of the valley. 
The lower part of that hill has been torn by 
some tremendous force and eaten away ; you 
see what looks like the ragged edges of a 
huge rent, not healed over by any growth of 
weeds and bushes. Farther to the left and 
straight ahead for three or four miles broad 
streams of water alternate with still broader 
expanses of mud-flats, Beyond the tarther 
stream the ground is higher, and in the dis- 
tance long ranges of hills mark gently curved 
silhouettes against the sky. 

The waters you see are those of the Tigris 
River, which, have been coming down in im- 
mense quantities from high mountains in 
Armenia and Turkestan, heights in the 
region of Ararat. When the mountain 
snows melt and add their tremendous volume 
of water to that of the spring rains, the 
ordinary bed of the river is never large 
enough to carry it all off. The rushing 
waters overflow the banks and—in every 
broad valley like this one—spread far out 
over all the neighboring low ground. Now 
the freshet is subsiding, and Mesopotamian 
farmers are beginning to cultivate some of 
the restored fields. Seed-time and harvest 
do come every year, no matter how deep 
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the early floods (Gen. 8 : 22). It must 
have been some specially deep and raging 
freshet that Jong ago tore out part of the 
base of the hill before us. 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ The waters 
assuaged. Great plains left after floods in 
Mesopotamia.’’) 
pe teaieh emi oe System Ban under 
1 appli as to weekly 
lesson. "These tamian ve A hs 
are the first ever made in the old land. ‘Twelve 
siereographs altog are to be used during 
the first quarter—cost, $2, The four for Feb- 
Tuary cost 67 cents. than four in one 
order are 20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 
cents each. Lantern slides of the same scenes 
can also be obtained. Plain slides, 50 cents 
each ; 55 cents; colored, $1.10. On 
orders for twenty-five or more, prices are: 

lain, 40 cents each ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, 
aan Post or express js prepaid on all 
orders. Send to The Sunday School ‘Times 
aac to3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
as 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


» By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


HE Rarnsow’s Pot oF GoLp.—For this 
exercise the teacher will cut a rainbow 
arch out of heavy cardboard or Bristol 

board, painting it the seven rainbow colors—. 
violet,: indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red. Showing this to the class (it will 
be best to stand it up on the table), ask the 
pupils to suggest what the rainbow stands 
for, and as the class answers, write the replies 
on the seven colors of the rainbow. ‘To 
make the exercise more impressive, yet more 
difficult, print in the colors, at the left, the 
letters of the word, ‘‘Rainsow.’”’ Then 
have the class use these letters as the initials 
of the things for which the rainbow stands, 
the list being something like this: ‘*Re- 
membrance, Anger gone, Implicit trust, No 
flood, Brightness in darkness, Obedience, 
Word of promise.”’ 

Get some one of the class to tell the. old 
fable about there being a: pot. of gold at. the 
end of.the rainbow. ‘Place at one end of your 
cardboard rain bow a little bowl full of pieces 
of. *tgold.’’ . These are rolls of gilt paper; 
which, on being unrolled, prove to be strips} 
of gilt: paper, -bearing, on the white side, 
questions.on:the lesson, which the class are 
to answer, each in.turn drawing a ‘‘ piece of 
gold.’*, You may like to use some or all of 
the following questions : 

‘*Where did the ark rest? Where is 
Ararat?,. What was Noah’s first test of 
whether it would be safe to leave the ark, 
or not?. What was Noah’s second test of 
whether the flood had ceased, or not? What 
showed Noah that the flood had ceased? 
What was Noah’s first act on leaving the 
ark? What beautiful promise did God make 
when the flood was ended? (Gen. 8:22). 
With whon, alter the flood, did God make a 
covenant? What is a covenant? What 
covenant did God make with Noah and his 
sons after the flood? What token did God 
give that he would no more destroy mankind 
with a flood? What is the physical cause of 
a rainbow? Of what should the rainbow re- 
mind us every time we see it? What bow 
does Gods«place over the dark cloud of 
sorrow ??? 


AUBURNDALE, ‘Mass. 





| Department Helps 








The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—God’s promises are 
sure. 

Review.—Who promised to save 

Noah and his family? Why? How did 

God save them? Let the children tell the 

story of Noah and the ark, then emphasize 

how God remembered Noah and all that 
were with him (8 : 1). 

How did Noah feel when he and his fam- 
ily came out of the ark, and walked once 
more upon the dry land? How did Noah 
show his thanksgiving? God was so pleased 
that he made this wonderful promise : ** While 





the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, 
cold and heat, summer and winter, day and , 
night shall not cease.’? That was a sure | 
promise ; we have all of those things in 


our country, Let us sing, ‘‘God’s Gift of 
a ly whe oobi (** Carols,’’ 25 cts., Leyda 


Pu , Chicago). 
Lesson .— After the flood, God blessed 
every living thing and made it to grow and 
increase. God made another promise to 
Noah: ‘‘There shall never again be a flood 
to destroy the earth.”’ To show that this 
promise was sure, God gave to Noah and his 
sons a sign, which could be seen sometimes 
in the sky. 1 wonder if all of you have seen 
it. We often seen the sun, moon, and stars. 
Once in a while we may see God’s beautiful 
sign, when the sun shines on the rain-clouds. 
Who knows what it is? God’s wonderful 


rainbow is the sign that God’s promise was’ 


sure. God said to Noah, ‘I do set my bow 
in the cloud, and it shall be for a token of a 
covenant [a sign of my promise] between me 
and the earth.”’ 

Who can name the colors of the rainbow ? 
Suppose we all stand, clasping our hands 
high above our heads, like a rainbow, while 
we repeat together : 

‘*One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 

See God's rainbow in the heaven! 
Seven bright colors make the bow, 
Brighest, fairest thing I know. 

One, two, three, four. five, six, seven, 
See God's rainbow in the heaven !"’ 

If your room has a sunny window, and the 
day is bright, you can easily show the rain- 
bow colors on your wall by using a prism. 
A cutglass tumbler or salt-bottle will often 
separate the colors. Inquire how many chil- 
dren have seen the rainbow in the sky. 
Sometimes we see only part of it; sometimes 
there is a double rainbow. This is what God 
said to Noah about it. Read from your Bible 
chapter 9 : 14-17. 

Whenever we see the rainbow we may 
know that God is remembering his sure 
promise. Show to-day’s picture, and men- 
tion the rainbow colors in the flowers. God’s 
promise to Noah is near the beginning of the 
Bible. It is only one of many wonderful 
promises which are made in this book. All 
of God’s promises are sure. God has never 
forgotten his rainbow promise, although hun- 
dreds of years have passed since he told it to 
Noah. 


After the Lesson.—As this Sunday is near-. 


“st to Lincoln’s birthday, relate some simple 


‘Arcident to show that he always. kept’ his 
Epromises and was sometimes called ** Honest 


Abe.”’. 

In view of the near approach of the Liv- 
ingstone Centennial Memorial (March 19, 
1913) it would be appropriate to tell how he 
kept his promise to some black men. 

When some of our grandparents were chil- 
dren, a white man named David Livingstone 
went to the country of the black people in 
Africa, to find out what it was like,—what 
kinds of grains, fruits, flowers, animals, and 
people livéd there. He found it to be a 
wonderful country. Livingstone tried to find 
some good, healthy places, where mission- 
aries might live, to teach the black peo- 
ple about God. He found forests, rivers, 
lakes, and mountains. He traveled so far 
that he never could get back alone to the 
seashore. He wanted to find a way, by 
which people might travel across Africa, At 
last he found a friendly black king, who was 
ready to send twenty-seven black men to 
help him to find a way to the sea. The black 
king promised these helpers if Livingstone 
would promise to bring them back safely. 
He promised. 

The journey was long and hard. _Living- 
stone had fever thirty times, his helpers be- 
came discouraged and were ready to give up, 
but Livingstone cheered them on. After six 
months they reached a city by the sea. A 
ship was almost ready to sail back to Eng- 
land, near Livingstone’s home and family. 
Of course he wanted to see his wife and chil- 
dren and his boyhood home, but—he remem- 
bered his promise to the black king. What 
was it? Livingstone’s promise was sure. 
He watched the ship sail away. After rest- 
ing a few months, he started back with the 
twenty-seven men on the long journey to 
their home, and he took them safely, al- 
though they were about a year on the way. 
The black king and his people were greatly 
pleased that Livingstone had kept his promise. 

Hand-work.—Let each child make a rain- 
bow with crayolas, and be ready to tell or 
write what the rainbow means. 

Cuicac6, ILL. 


Margaret Slattery’s *“* The Girl in Her 
Teens”’ is just the book to help you with your 
class of girls. Itmay be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Co., at 50 cents, postpaid. 
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My Class of Girls. 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


UR introduction to-day was a review of 
the flood. We recalled the rosebush 
story, and noted the purpose of the 

flood. 

1. Noah in the Ark.—Note who was with 
Noah in the ark; the length of time they are 
shut in; the value of this period of isolation, 
Being apart with God is refreshing to any 
life. Note also the. pre tion of the earth 
again for human habitation. 

2. Noah on Dry Land.—How do we 
know that this period in the ark was a spirit- 
ual blessing to. Noah? Note his first act 
and its significance, . Note the ‘sweet 
savor’? to penn and the reason for it. 
Contrast it with Cain’s sacrifice. Note the 
covenant made. Give the meaning of cove- 
nant. Illustrate a business covenant. Note 
the relation of two wko covenant together, 
Emphasize the fact that it is we who always 
are at fault when our covenant with Jeho- 
vah is broken. Mention some of the Hebrew 
covenants and the sanctity of them, 

3. The Rainbow.—A sign and a path, 
Note the sign given and its purpose. Recall 
the fact that sometimes people put a string 
on their fingers for a reminder, or place 
something where it will suggest the thing to 
be remembered. When as children we were 
sent to the store, our memories were helped 
by having the articles written on paper and 
given to us. I wish you could have seen 
the crowd at Christmas time around the 
counter in a large department store at which 
they sold engagement pads and books. 
People need reminders. Had there been 
rainbows before? Tell the cause of them. 
The familiar phenomenon was given a spirit- 
ual significance as a reminder of their obli- 
gation to Jehovah. 

One of my favorite rainbow stozies was of 
the pot of gold at the other end of the rain- 
bow. I used to wonder on what land the 
other end rested and whether it was far, and 
how it looked, and just how I could find it. 
To-day the rainbow stands for the symbol of 
our covenant relation to Jehovah. If we 


follow the rainbow, path, keeping our part 


of the covenant, there w7// be riches for us— 


‘not metely at tlie other’ end, but all along 


life’s ‘pathway. _ And it will be no mere pot 
of gold, which thieves might steal, but the 
eternal riches of forgiveness, peace, joy, 
life eternal, 

Let us write the rainbow’s message to us, 

1, Jehovah and I have made a covenant. 

2. If it is ever broken, it will be because 
I, not Jehovah, am unfaithful. 

3. Keeping the rainbow covenant will 
bring true riches. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Genesis 11: 1-10. How did these 
men show disrespect for Jehovah and selfish 
pride? How were they punished? 

Read Genesis 11 : 26-32. Find the name 
of Abram’s father, wife, nephew. How 
many brothers had he? Where did they 
first live? To what place did they move? 

Read Genesis 12 ; 1-10. What call did 
Abram receive? How many promises did 
Jehovah make? What was Abram’s part ? 

Find how many altars Abram built. Could 
you place them, approximately, on a map? 
What kind of trail are your steps leaving ? 

How was Abram’s faith tested? How 
can you be a blessing? Memorize Genesis 
38.2.2, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


s 
A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 
‘6 HERE did we leave Noah?’’ was 


teacher’s first question Sunday. 
‘*In a house-boat, sailing over 
the tops of the mountains,’’ said Bumps. 

** How long were they in the ark ?’’ came 
next. 

That was the question teacher gave me 
last Sunday, and I had an awful time figur- 
ing it out. -I finally got it,—a year and 
eleven days, and he said that was right. 

‘*Where did Noah land?” he asked 
Skinny. 

Skinny didn’t know, and Fred Keller told 
it. So teacher had him draw a map of the 
two rivers, you know, and mark where the 
mountains of Ararat were. Then teacher 
pinned a picture of one of the mountains 
right over the place. 
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‘* How did N kpow when to leave the 
ark?’’ he asked, 1 king at Bulldog. 

**Sent out a pigeon,’’ he answered, ‘‘to 
see if the pecs was fit to live on yet.’’ 

Teacher explained that probably it was a 
turtle-dove, but Bulldog shook his head. 
‘*A pigeon would a-been better,’’ he said. 
**They’re mighty knowing birds, I’ve got 
three pairs that I wouldn’t trade for noth- 


i edd 

<, told how he used to raise pigeons 
when he was a boy, and said he would now 
if he had any good place. Then he asked 
how many times Noah sent out the dove, 
and why, and Carl told him, 

**What was Noah’s first act on reaching 
land?’’ he asked Bert. 

So Bert told about the altar and Noah’s 
offering. Teacher said that was one way of 
praying ; that Noah wanted to thank God 
for deliverance and to ask for protection in 
the future. Then he talked about how we 
ought to pray night and morning for those 
same things, not only about dangers, but to 
be kept from sin. 

‘*What answer did God make to this 
prayer?’’ he went on, 

‘*He promised never to drown out the 
whole world any more,’’ I answered. 

‘*But what if the people all got wicked 
again ?’’ suggested teacher, 

**God would wait till the judgment day to 
punish them,’’ spoke up Carl. 

**Yes,’’ explained teacher, ‘*God prom- 
ised mankind a long probation or trial.’’ 

‘** Perhaps he knew that if Noah’s family 
started out by praying, people wouldn’t get 
so bad any more,’’ ventured Carl, 

** More than that,’ replied teacher, ‘‘ God 
knew that Christ was coming, a sacrifice for 
sin, and Noah's sacrifice showed the spirit of 
faith that trusts in Christ.’’ 

** What does the lesson call this promise 
that God made to Noah?’’ teacher went on; 
and we all said, ‘‘ A covenant.’’ 

Teacher took a gold ring out of his pocket, 
and asked, ‘* What kind of a covenant is this 
ring a sign of ?”’ 

‘*A wedding,’? spoke up Fred Keller. 
His father marries lots of couples at the par- 
sonage, and he sees them. , 

‘* What sign did God give of his covenant 
with Noah?’’ teacher went on. 

‘* The rainbow,’’ hollers Bumps. 

‘*What makes a rainbow?’’ he asked’ 
Fred, and Fred told what his father said 
about the sun shining through the raindrops, 

‘* Here it is,’’? said teacher, taking out a 
three-cornered piece of glass and holding ‘it 
in the sunshine from the window. - And sure 
enough, there were the rainbow colors on 
the ceiling, 

Teacher told how he visited Niagara Falls 
one time, and went on the Maid of the Mist, 
that little boat, you know, right up close to 
the falls, where the water splashed away up 
into the air, and he said there was a rainbow 
right up in the spray, and for us to remem- 
ber to look for it when we went there, 

Then he asked what better covenant God 
had made with,us, now, and when we 
couldn’t tell, he had us say John 3: 16 
again. He says that verse is the whole 
gospel in a nutshell. 

‘* If Noah’s sacrifice was the basis of God’s 
covenant with him,’’ he went on, ‘ what is 
the basis of God’s new covenant with us ?”’ 

‘*Christ’s sacrifice,’’ answered Fred. 

‘*So Christ was once offered to bear the 
sins of many,’’ quoted teacher reverently, 
Then he began to draw this on the beard: 
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Over the first square he drew a few round- 
ing lines for a rainbow, and marked it *‘ The 
Sign.’’ 

‘*Now, boys,”’ he said, ‘‘ what shall we 
draw as the sign to remind us of the new 
covenant in Christ? ”’ 











Bert thought it was baptism and Fred 
said the tae Supper. 

**VYes,’’ said teacher, ‘‘those are both 
true signs, but we only see them occasion- 
ally. ‘There is another sign that we see all 
about us.’’ 

When we couldn’t guess it he pointed tc 
one of the church windows where is a cross 
sticking through a gold crown, ‘Then he 
motioned toward two conquest flags on the 
wall, and to the front of the pulpit, where a 
cross is carved right in the wood. Then we 
caught on and all hollered, ‘* The cross,’’ 
So he drew it right on top of the second 
square. He waited till we all got still and 
then quoted : 


** In the cross of Christ I glory, 
‘Towering o'er the wrecks of time. 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.”’ 


Questions for next time are: Who was 
Abram’s father? Where was Abram born? 
Who was his wife? Locate the places men- 
tioned. - What does the last sentence in 
verse 6 have to do with it? How did Abram 
make his camp seem like home? In what 
way was Abram great? How have all 
nations been blessed through Abram ? 


A Word by the Editor.—Pucker’s view’ 
suggests the following plan for presenting 
this lesson : 

A. Getting Started in Class. 


A question recalls the discussion of last week, 
and the story of Noah is continued, in- 
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troducing it with some of the questions 
that had been assigned for home-work. 
B. Facts Covered by the Lesson. 

1. The time of Noah's departure from the 
ark, and the place where he landed. 

2. The altar and Noah's sacrifice. 

3. God's covenant with Noah. ae 

4 ‘The sign of the covenant. 

5. ‘The new covenant and its sign. 


C. Suggested Questions. 
1. How long were Noah and his company in 
the ark? 
2. Where did Noah land? 
3. How did he know when to leave the ark? 
4- What did he do when he reached land ? 
Fa What was God's answer to Noah's prayer ? 
What sign did God give of his covenant 
with Noah? 
7. What makes a ‘rainbow? 
8. What is the new covenant ? 
9. What is it based on? 


to, What sign reminds us of the new cove- 
nant? . 


D. Blackboard Work, 
LA ae indicating the country where the 
ark landed. 
2. Diagrams illustrating the two covenants 
and their meanings. 


E. Zo Mlustrate the Lesson Points. 
1. Doves and pigeons. 
2. A gold ring. 
3.. The glass prism. 
4. Niagara Falls. 
5. The pictures of the cross. 
F. Home-Work. 


Definite questions that require some reading 
up in the lesson, 
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A New Age 


HE ark rested ‘* upon the mountains of 
Ararat’’ (v. 4), which in the King 
James’ Version of 2 Kings 19 : 37 and 

Isaiah 37 : 38 is rendered ‘‘the land of Ar- 
menia.’’ For an interesting dissertation on 
this location, consult Pratt’s *‘ Studies in the 
Book of Genesis ’’ (American Tract Society, 
$1.50), a comparatively recent volume, able 
and evangelical, 

We pass over the story of Noah’s messen- 
gers (vs. 6-12), and his departure from the 
ark, to fasten attention on the promise of 
verses 21 and 22, It is not to be supposed 
from this promise, however, that no further 
judgment of any kind is to be visited on the 
earth, but only that it shall not be over- 
whelmed by a deluge, or any calamity so 
destructive, as long as the earth endures 
(see 2 Thess, 1 : 7-10; 2 Pet. 3 : 10-13; Rev. 
14 to 22). 

At chapter 9: I we meet a renew il of the 
earlier command to Adam (1 ; 28), but with 
it is bestowed a new power over the brute 
creation, The dominion of love is now 
chenged to fear, and at the same time the 
food vi man, previously limited to herbs, is 
extended to flesh, This Fast is explained by 
some as a lightening of the curse, since flesh 
would be more easily obtained as a food than 
the products of the soil ; but there is another 
view which associates it with that intercourse 
with evil spiritual beings previously spoken 
of. The votaries of spiritualism, theosophy, 
and other occultisms are denied a meat diet 
on the ground that it interferes with their 
mysterious affinities, and the question is 
raised whether it was to prevent such folly 
in the future that God commanded flesh to 
be eaten as well as herbs. The limitation 
of the blood is also interesting, since now it 
was to be devoted exclusively to make ex- 
piation on the altar of sacrifice (Lev. £7: 
11-14). To quote Pratt: ‘* When the blood 
of Christ was shed, this prohibition ceased, 
together with the reason for it. The apos- 
tles indeed, as a concession to the Jewish 
Christians, ordained its continuance (Acts 
15 : 12-29), but this also fell into disuse with 
the disappearance of Judaic Christianity.”’ | 

But a more important feature of this lesson 
from some points of view is the magisterial 
function now conferred on man (vs. 5, 6), 
which previously did not exist, and which 
pustifies the characterization of the period as 
a new age. We have passed through the 
age of innocency, limited to Eden, and which 
ended in the catastrophe of expulsion on 
account of sin. And also the age of con- 
science, in which man was responsible to do 
what he knew to be right, and abstain from 





what he knew to be wrong, and to approach 
God through sacrifice. This also ended in a 
catastrople—the: flood. But now we have 
the age of human government, as it has been 
called, when man is subjected to the new 
test of the government of man by man, for 
this right to shed blood is judicial, and not 
personal, We shall see that man fails under 
this test also; but for the present let us 
consider its bearing on current affairs,—for 
Genesis, let us remember, is as modern a 
book in some respects as it is an ancient 01. 

Nowadays there is an unwillingness to 
apply the death penalty, even in cases of 
premeditated murder, and it is boasted of as 
a sign of an advancing civilization and an im- 
provement over the ‘** barbarism of Moses.’’ 
But as a matter of fact, it is a sign of the 
widening gulf between human reasoning and 
divine revelation. It is a case of Lamenta- 
tions over again: ** Woe unto us! for we 
have sinned. For this- our heart is faint; 
for these things our eyes are dim’’ (5: 16, 
17). Because of sin, humanity has lost its 
courage to punish sin, and has become 
blinded both to its nature and the way to 
deal with it. See the result in the enormous 
increase of crime, and the loose rein given 
to privafe and personal revenge: ‘* Ye shall 
take no ransom for the life of a murderer, 
that is guilty of death. . . . No expiation can 
be made... . for the blood that is shed therein, 
but by the blood of him that shed it ’’ (Num. 
35 + 31-33). 

There is still **the bow in the cloud ”’ to 
speak about, the *‘ token of the covenant ’’ 
(Gen. 9: 12-17). The rainbow may have 
been seen before, bat now it is employed for 
a new purpose, But ‘how interesting that it 
is a token not only for us, but also for every 
living thing, and for perpetual generations ! 
And then to think that God looks upon it 
and remembers his covenant, whether we do 
or not; our deliverance depending not: on 
our seeing it, but_on his seeing it! It is 
like the promise in Exodus, ‘‘ When 7 see 
the blood, I will pass over you’’ (12 :'13). 

But .there is a close and beautiful rela- 
tionship between this rainbow im the first 
book of «the: Bible and that: in the. Jast 
(Rev. 4. and.5). ' The latter lay around the 
throne of God in heaven, and.him that sat 
on the throne and the Lamb hidden in. the 
throne ;. while out of the throne came thun- 
ders and lightnings, and before the throne 
were glorified men singing the song of per. 
fected redemption to. the praise of the Lamb 
who had been slain. In other words, the 
assembly of the church of the firstborn from 
among the dead, the redeemed gathered in 
glory, is the scene before us, and the pres. 





ence of the rainbow indicates that the prom- 
ises of God’s covenant with Noah are to be 
upheld and administered at that time. 

That time will be just after the first resur- 
rection connected with the coming of Christ 
for his saints, and when he is about to de- 
scend to the earth with his saints following 
him. Observe that a storm is raging, the 
throne of God is uttering its thunders and 
sending out its lightnings, for the Lord is 
coming to smite the earth for its wickedness. 
Yet there shines the rainbow, making the 
throne the guardian of the promises of bless- 
ing for the earth, even while it is launching 
its bolts of destruction upon whatever is 
** proud and lofty.’’ 

That such is the significance of this rain- 
bow is shown in the subsequent vision where 
the Lord Jesus comes down from heaven 
with the rainbow upon his head (Rev. 
10:1). That is the rainbow of the earlier 
vision, Then it was around the throne of 
God; nowit is transferred to the head of the 
Son of man, Then it enwrapped the throne 
with the promises made to Noah, but now 
the same promises are shading and softening 
the wrath of the Lamb. In other words, 
terrific will be the punishment of the unbe- 
lieving nations in that day, yet not extermi- 
nating, as compared with the deluge. Man- 
kind shall not be obliterated, nor the earth 
rendered unusable, nor the industries or so- 
ciety abolished. - 

Nor is this all, It is important that the 
rainbow circled the throne; it was not a 
semi-circle like other rainbows, Moreover, 
the Lamb was in the midst of the throne, and 
with the Father he was the center of the 
rainbow’s majestic sweep. In other words, 
it is not simply that God will speak in that 
day and the groaning earth shall cease to 
groan, but that he will thus speak and bring 
these blessings to pass because of the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus. For how 
could God minister to man the blessings of 
nature if no provision had been made for 
canceling his sin? The covenant with Christ, 
therefore; is to the covenant with Noah what 
cause is to effeet. 

These remarks on the apocalyptic rainbow 
are from a paper, now out of print, of the 
late Bishop William’ R. Nicholson, D.D., of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, and are so 
valuable as to be well worth this further record 
(comp. Fsa. 54:9, 10). 

Questions on the Lesson, 

1. How is ‘‘ Ararat’’ elsewhere rendered ? 

2. Have you read 2 Peter 3 : 10-13? 

3. What change is now made in man’s 
food, and what two explanations are sug- 
gested ? 

4. When was the prohibition of the blood 
removed, and why? 

5. Have you read the story in Acts 15? 

6. What marks this period as that of a new 
age? 

7. What new test came with it? 

8. Have you verified Numbers 35 : 31-33? 

9g. What features of the rainbow have 
been touched upon in this lesson, and what 
personal comfort have you received from 
them ? 

10. What relation does the Father’s cove- 
nant with his Son bear to the covenant with 
Noah? 

Cuicaco, ILL. 





For Family Worship 


By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








February 9 to 15 


HE commands: of God are invitations to 
join and accompany him. His first 
word js- not ‘*Go,’’ but ‘‘Come.’’ 

His command to Noah was, ‘‘ Come. thou 
into the ark,’’ Noah in turn said to his 
sons, **Come thou.’’ God never sends his 
children where he himself has not gone. No 
missionary ever left home, friends, and God! 
He may have left the former, but wherever 
he went he found God was waiting for him ! 
He had gone before. ‘+I go to prepare a 
place for you’’, ‘*Come unto me’”’; ‘* That 
where I am, there ye may be also.”’ 

The example of Noah should teach us all. 
A father cannot expect his child to go bigher 
than he leads him. We cannot lift our chil- 
dren on to the Feigkts , we must lead them 
there. The full of love is more effective 
than the rush of Cesire. 

If Noah had stood off over against the ark 
and said to his sons, **Go in, you and your 
wives, and I will follow,’’ there might have 


ee ee 
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been trouble. But he did not. He first en- 
tered, then his wife, and then he gave the 
command, **Come,’’ to his sons and to their 
wives, 

The secret of divine influence is in this very 
method. ‘>I am come,’’ said Christ, ‘that 
they might have life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.’’ Invitation surpasses 
force! **Come”’ attracts because it signifies 

rsonal precedence. **Go”’ repels because 
it suggests loneliness and separation. ‘he 
**Go”’ of Christ’s world-wide missionary 
command has the very anticipation of his 
presence, for he adds, ‘Lo, Lam with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

The heart of our Father in heaven is thus 
seen all through the Word, Even ‘to the 
sinner he says, ‘‘ Come now, and let us rea- 
son together... . Though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall bé as white as snow.’’ 

‘The ark of safety must be entered if we 
are to save and protect others. Exhortation 
or advice to enter has little inftuence com- 
pared with the power of personal invitation 
from those within. Fathers and mothers 
can lead their children to Christian living by 
the natural method of example,- but will fail 
if precept and advice are substituted. 





Mon.—Gen, 9 : 8-17. God’s Covenant with Noah. 

It is wonderful to have a covenant-making 
and a covenant-keeping God. -‘The rainbow 
is an everlasting reminder of the loving kind- 
ness of our God. Earth touches heaven, 
and light shows itself in color.’ - Distance 
and mystery blend in the sure faith of those 
who have and trust God’s promises. 


Our loving Father, we thank thee that 
thou art mindful of us in our weakness and 
helplessness. That thou hast placed thy 
sign of loving covenant in the very heavens, 
and that thou dost show the beauty of thy 
light when storms bedim life’s sky. ay we 
keep our part of the covenant, for Christ's 
sake, Amen, 


Tues.—Gen. 8: 1-12, Noah Leaves the Ark. 

The time comes when those who have 
kept God’s command, ‘‘Come,’’: will. hear 
his’ command, -**Go.” ‘*And God spake 
unto Noah... Go forth.from the. ark.’’ We 
read also that they went. But the God 
who was with them, within was -with them 
without. If this morning we are-.within the 
ark of God we will take the blessing of that 
place out into our daily tasks. 


May we, our eternal God and Father, 
share thy gifts with others, Send us out 
into life’s highways and byways to find and 
lead to thee the lonely and neglected. May 
we make salvation a living activity rather 
than a dying confidence. For thy name's 
sake. Amen, 


Wed.—Gen. 8: 13-22, Noah Offers Sacrifice. 

His first deed after his salvation was one 
of gratitude and recognition. ‘* Why ask a 
blessing at the table?’’ one asks. Stop a 
moment and think. It is a mark of grati- 
tude. It is not always called a ‘ blessing.’’ 
Some say, ‘‘ Let us return thanks,’’ Per- 
haps that is better. It is not to bless the 
food, but to thank-God for it. 


Dear Lord, help us to show thee our real 
gratitude, Wedo love thee; helo us to reveal 
2t. May we speak forth our appreciation 
in the little things of everyday life. In the 
home, at school, everywhere; our com- 
panions may value thee too by our honest 
expression of thanks. Amen, 

Thurs.— Isa. 49 : 1-23. 
The Covenant for the Nations, 

We are all the children of, to-day, and it 
is very hard for us to wait patiently God’s 
time. With him a thousand years are but as 
yesterday. But he has covenanted with his 
people. The nations shall some time ac- 
knowledge him and bow before him. 


Hasten that day, O God, when the king- 
doms of this world shali become thine; 
when the nations shall acknowledge thee, 
and honor thee with their men and means, - 
May we believe thy promise and fulfil our 
part in thé covenant of the faithful, For 
thy sake. Amen, 

Fri.—Jer. 31 : 31-37. 
The New Covenant Promised. 

There is such a great difference between 
a covenant of the heart and a contract forced 
by might or necessity. The law, to be per- 
fectly fulfilled, must be more than an exac- 
tion, it must be a glad, willing response. If 
the law of God is written on,our hearts all 
will be well. 

O thou Saviour of us all, may we cease 
striving to overcome evil as we give our 
hearts fully to doing right. Save us, we 
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pray thee, with the compelling power of love 
to thee. Put thy love into our hearts, and 
thy grace into our conduct; for thy ‘sake, 
Amen, 


Sat. 1: 67-79. 
— heaped tye 
Pe i a lon time has since 
rea es agg srael a deliverer. Not 


eae er year, but generation after genera- 
tion, century after century; but the promise 
was fulfilled. The ancient Zacharias saw in 
= the Baptist the forerunner of the com- 
ng blessed Redeemer. 


Thy greatness, O God, is seen in thy 
matchless ce and memory. None of 
thy promises are ever forgotien or over- 
looked. In thine own time thou dost save 
and bless. Strengthen our faith, and —T 
within thy church a loving, patient faith. 
We ask in Chris?’s name. Amen, 
Sun.—Heb. 8 + 1-13. 

The New Covenant Established. 

It is not possible to define love and peace 
to those whose hearts are bitter and who are 
filled with strife. Nothing will fully con- 
vince save the reality of possession. The 
loving heart knows and feels the power of 
love. The peaceful heart understands. The 
new covenant is one of the heart, and can- 
not be destroyed. 


Come thou, our loving Father, into our 
very hearts, and establish thyself there. 
Let all bitterness and wrath and anger 
and clamor be put away from us, with all 
malice. May we enter into the new heart- 
covenant with thee, that we may know the 
poise and power of heaven in the little things 
of earth, In Jesus’ name, Amen, 





Questions in 
the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 
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Réaders ate invited to submit their 
prayer problems for discussion in this 
ot ent, addressing Mr. Frost in 
ae of: The Sunday ‘School Times. 


When It Is Not God’s Will 


If a person should pray earnestly for some- 
thing. that he wanted very much and felt. that it 
was right for him to have, and yet should offer 
the prayer in the attitude of entire willingness 
to accept God's will in case he, in his wisdom, 
should not grant what was asked for, even 
though that was not expressed in the prayer it- 
self, would not God answer ‘he prayer front the 
heart rather than the petition as uttered?. I 
expressed this view regarding prayer to a friend 
and was told, ‘‘ That isn’t praying. Will vou 
kindly let me know your thought about this ? 
I haven't been able to drive that accusation 
from my mind. 


HE friend who has written the above, it 
seems to me, has obtained an unust- 
ally high conception of prayer. Not 

many persons perceive that the essence of 
all true praying is to conform oneself to the 
will of God ; and very few persons discover 
that praying in the Holy Spirit brings one 
into the experience of so subjecting oneself 
to God that, whatever the ignorance of the 
mind may lead one to say in prayer, the 
heart prays for that will, and for that alone. 
So then the gauge of true praying is the aiti- 
tude, not of the mind, but of the heart; and 
thus it is the heart-attitude which determines 
whether or not a given prayer will be an- 
swered, and just how it will be answered. 
The most notable record of such pray- 
ing as this is that which portrays Jesus in 
the Garden when the shadow of the cross 
was falling across his life. In that record 
we have Jesus making the definite request of 
his Father that the cup of suffering might be 
taken from him, As Mark states his prayer, 
it was: ‘‘ Abba, Father, all things are pos- 
sible unto thee ; remove this cup from me.’’ 
But it is plain from the words that were ad- 
ded that, while his lips in response to his 
longing said this, his heart was saying more 
than this, Hence, a moment later, he went 
on to express his heart-thought, declaring : 
*¢ Howbeit, not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.”” Three times ovet Jesus prayed this 
prayer, until he had found out the Father’s 
will and had bowed himself to it. In other 
words, he asked, according to his human 
perception of his Father’s will, for deliver- 
ance; but according to his heart. surrender 
‘to that will, which was at first humanly un- 





known, he asked for God’s will, whatever it 
might mean, 

next notable record of such praying 
is that which portrays Paul praying for the 
removal of “the thorn in the flesh.” He 
tells us in this case that he prayed thrice 
for deliverance ; and he did this, no doubt, 
with much insistence, for the need was great. 
But all the while his heart was subjecting 
itself to God’s will, whatever it might be. 
We know this from the fact that the moment 
God made it clear that the thorn was to re- 
main Paul submitted himself to the divine 
answer. Indeed, from that instant he actu- 
ally gloried in the presence of that which he 
had previously been so anxious to see re- 
moved. 


E DO not need to illustrate further, 
though illustrations could be multi- 
plied. The following, however, may 

well be pointed out, for it is patent from the 
general teaching of all Scripture : 

First, the saint is a two-fold” being, made 
up of flesh and spirit, and in his spirit is the 

Holy Spirit. . 

Second, the flesh and natural spirit are 
ignorant of the will of God. 

Third, the Holy Spirit knows the mind of 
God and his holy wi 

Fourth, the Holy Spirit alone teaches this 
mind and will to the saint. 

Fifth, the Holy Spirit, in teaching, does 
not always teach immediately or fully, often 
making God’s will plain through siow pro- 
cesses, such as fl olding providences, and 
sometimes not at all until a final event makes 
the issue plain. 

Sixth, the saint, therefore, is to remember 
that he may sometimes be kept wholly or 
partly in ignorance of God’s will, even when 
praying for the revelation of that will. 

Seventh, and lastly, the praying saint is 
always to ask up to the limit of his intelli- 
gence and knowledge, but he is always to 
confess that he ‘* knows in part,’’ and hence 
he is always in his heart, whatever his words 
may express, to pray for God’s will, not 
only according to his knowledge of it, but 
also according to God’s higher and more 
perfect knowledge of it. 

Praying for the will of God after this sort 
will be found, I think, to be. the holiest ex- 
ercise of prayer of which the human spirit is 
capable, And in such an experience it will 
probably be discovered that there will be an 
ever-increasing correspondence between the 
will of God and the intercessor’s expression 
of that will in prayer. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, Feburary 9, 1913 


“The Ideal Christian. I. His Zeal (2 
Cor. 6 : 1-10; Consecration 
Meeting) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Zeal without knowledge (t Kings 


18 : 25-29). 
TUES.—Zeal for souls (1 Cor. 9 : 18-23). 
WED.—For improvement (1 Cor. 9 : 24-27). 








THUR.—For righteousness (Isa. 62 : 1-5). 
FRI.—For service (2 Cor. 11 : 18-28). 
Sat.— For the church (1 Thess. 3 : 18). 





How may we become zealous ? 
What are the marks of Christian zeal ? 
How may zeal be misguided and hurtful ? 


OME years ago, in commenting upon the 
career of one of the shrewdest Ameri- 
can politicians, who was a member of 

the United Statas Senate, one of the ablest 
and most cynical of the New York daily 
newspapers remarked, ‘** He was without the 
imagination, the fine sense of public feeling, 
the look beyond mere tactical advantages 
that the statesman needs, He lacked the 
perception and the inspiration of vital beliefs. 
The genuine enthusiasm, right or wrong, for 
a principle vitally believed in, he seems not 
to have shared or understood.’’ This paper 
commented upon “his moderation, his re- 
straint, *his usual clear-headedness, his pa- 
tience,’’ but it could say nothing of his zeal, 
his passion, his sacrificial devotion. He was 
shrewd, capable, and diligent, but it was, all 
cool and calculated, not eager and unselfish 
and fervent. And his influence waned and 


(Continued on next page) 
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Light on the Old Testament 


Important books that will be helpful. in 
teaching the Sunday-school lessons for 1913 


The International Uniform Lessons for 1913 are in’ the Old 


Testament, running from Genesis to Joshua. 


The following 


books will be of special value to the teacher on both the dif- 
ficult problems and the spiritual truth of the Old Testament. 








Reasonable Biblical Criticism 
By Wits J. Beecner, D.D. The 
history of biblical criticism in recent 
years is narrated, the significant tenden- 
cies analyzed, and with great fairness 
and full consideration of the value of 
both the higher critical and the ultra- 
conservative positions, the reader is 
brought face to face with most rea- 
sonable conclusions. Helpful to the 
Bible student. $1.56. 


Analytical Outlines 
of the Old Testament 


Compiled by MARGARETTA M, Hale, 
for sixteen years a leader of teacher- 
training classes in Philadelphia. A 
hand-book for Bible-training classes in 
schools, colleges, Sunday-schools; also 
individual students in the home. These 
lessons are designed to offer the scholar 
a broad, comprehensive, connected 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, but 
are in no sense intended to form an ex- 
haustive analysis. They are planned 
especially for those who wish to become 
teachers of the Bible. A clear knowl- 
edge, in compact, vivid form, of each 
book is given, with the history of, the 
times; the putpose of each’ book ; the 
relation of the books to each other, and 
the whity' of the whole—the preparation 
of the world for Christ. 50 cents. 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


(Third Revised Edition.) By Joun D. 
Davis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Recognized as 
one of the best single-volume Bible dic- 
tionaries published, this third revision 
increases the practical utility of the work, 
enlarging and greatly enrichingit. The 
many new full-page illustrations and the 
accurate and scholarly maps forma strong 
feature of the work. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with gold cover stamping. 


$2.75. 


The Ancestry 
of Our English Bible 


By Pror. IRA M. Price, University of 
Chicago. A scholarly treatment of the 
story of the various versions of the Bible. 
Profusely illustrated. Widely used as 
a text-book. Equally suited to the ref.- 
erence library of the every-day Bible 
student. $1.50. 


Dated Events of 
the Old Testament 


By Pror. WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. A 
scholarly treatise. Chronological tables, 
accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for 
the careful student, teacher or preacher. 
$1.50. 


Byington’s Chart 
of Jewish National History 


Shows the progress and divisions and 
kings and-prophets of Israel and Judah 
from the time of Abraham to the birth 
of Christ and after. Pocket size, 25 
cents. 





Light on the 
Old Testament from Babel 


By the Rev. A. T, Cray, Ph.D. An 
authoritative statement of the results of 
recent archeological discoveries, and 
the light they throw on Old Testament 
history. The book is abundantly illus- 
trated, many of the pictures never hav- 
ing been published before. $2.00. 


From the Nile to Nebo 


By FRANKLIN E, Hoskins, D.D., Syria 
ission, Beirut. A Discussion of the 
Problem and the Route of the Exodus. 
This book is the outgrowth of a life plan 
of the author to study the Bible ‘iheve 
it was produced, to read its stories and 
review its events where they occurred, 
A residence of, twenty-eight years in 
Syria has given him an exceptional 
knowledge of the people and customs, 
and afforded opportunities for repeated 
journeys to all parts of the Holy Land. 
The book is the result of a 1900-mile 
journey, including the route of the Exo- 
dus from Egypt, through the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, Mount Seir, Edom and Moab, 
Ammon and the Jabbok, to: the Jordan 
and Jericho, The book is beautifully 
iljustrated with’ 85 half-tones, contains 
378 pages of type matter, and will be 
reat interest to every Bible student. 
3-00. 


Chronology in the Bible 


By ProF. WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. 
A brief study of the sources and princi- 
ples of Bible chronology, with a com- 
parative chart of the kings of Judah and 
Israel, Assyria and Babylon, Just the 
help needed to clear up confusion as to 
Bible dates and events. 25 cents, 


Archeology’s Solution 
of Old Testament Puzzles 


How Pick and Spade are Answering the 
Destructive Criticism of the Bible. By 
the REv. JOHN URQUHART. You have 
wanted just such a book to bring within 
small compass some of the chief results 
of archeological work. Cloth covers; 
60 pages. 30 cents, 


The Panorama of Creation 


By Davip L. HoLBrRook. A suggestive 
statement of the relation between the 
Bible story of creation and the records 
as deciphered by scientists, 50 cents. 


Messages for the 
Morning Watch 


A book of devotional readings in Gene- 
sis, by CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL. 
The personal messages that the daily 
‘*Morning Watch’’ reading of Genesis ~ 
brought to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times are gathered together in a 
little book suitable for daily devotional 
use, family worship, or the like. 215 
brief readings are given. $1.00. 








These books are all postpaid at the advertised prices. 
THE SUNDAY resi hat bine TIMES COMPANY 


1031 Walnut Street, - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Commuter’s Comfort 


Nearly all Americans are in a hurry. 
The hurry habit is contagious, Even 
school children acquire it, especially as 
they approach the higher grades where 
the studies increase and the punctuality 
and attendance become more important. 

is also an American habit. It 
has been called by many travelers, in 
fact, ‘* the great American disease.” Now 
if we put hurry and worry together we 
have a combination which makes the hu- 
man machinery run down before it has 
attained the highest point of usefulness 
and efficiency. Hurry and worry are the 
advance agents of nerveexhaustion, The 
Winter days are the days when a man or 
woman who gets in a full day’s work 
must have a breakfast that gives the 
greatest bodily warmth and nourish- 
ment with the least expenditure of time 
and effort in preparation. These are 
also the days when the job of gettin 
the children off to school promptly wit 
a good nourishing breakfast presents 
one of the agen of the household. 

The problem is easily solved by the 
housewife who knows shredded wheat 
and the many delicious combinations 
that can be made with it. Shredded 
wheat has been called ‘‘ the comnmuter's 
comfort,” for the reason that in the larger 
cities, where so many business men have 
to go on schedule time, they have found 
in this ready-cooked cereal a food that is 
easily and quickly prepared and contains 
the greatest amount of strength-giving 
nutriment, 

Being ready-cooked and ready-to- 
serve, it is so easy to prepare with 
shredded wheat a delicious, nourishing 
meal for school children who are rushing 
off to school, or for the business man or 
woman who has to get to the office or 
store at an appointed time anes! day in 
the year. ‘l'woshredded wheat biscuits, 
heated in the oven for a few moments to 
restore their crispness, and eaten with 
hot milk or cream, will supply all the 
nourishment needed, for a half day's 


‘work or play. 
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able Taste and 


because it’s pure. 
Not an emulsion. 


” Peter Moller’s 
1 Cod Liver Oil. 


or 
a 


“stick to the 
e” does not “repeat.” Bottled 
by Peter Moller in his own factory 
at the Norway fisheries. 
Sold by dru 
never tn 
oval bottles 


Schieffelin & Co., New York Sole Agents 


ROW NN” 
TROCHE 


For the Voice 


Among public speakers and singers the most popular 
throat . Convenient and eff e 
—s., venien' peompay @ ective 


1.00, 
LiF r Century Society,’’ (organ- 
ized to study the art of living 


long.) Price, paper cover, post paid, 25 cts. 
: Bide. 
weet The Century Society PertiondsOr,U.8.A 


When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday Scool Times. 


ts here — 
«&— sold only in flat 
bearing the name of 











Cornaro, Venetian phil- 
osopher (1464 - 1566), 
given up to die at 40, of 
chronic diseases, lived 
to 103 years. His diet secret 
is told in ‘“The Book of the 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
died because men felt in him no strong and 
glowing zeai, 


Men could not touch our Lord without 
feeling the intensity of his zeal. Look up 
and comment upon such passages as John 
2:17; 5:173 9:43 17:4; Mark 6: 31; 
John 4 : 31-34. 

It is zeal like this, even a little of it, which 

revails to win the victories. As Dr, van 

ke writes in ‘* The Toiling of Felix’’ : 


‘The good cause needs a nobler knight, to 

win the victory, 

A man whose soul is pure and strong, whose 
sword is bright and keen, 

Who knows the splendor of the fight and 
what its issues mean ; 

Who never takes one step aside, nor halts 
though hope be dim, 

But cleaves a pathway through the strife and 
bids men follow him. 


‘* No blot upon his stainless shield, no weak- 
ness in his arm ; . 
No sign of trembling in his face to break his 
valor's charm ; 
One man like this could stay the flight, and 
lead the wavering line. 
* * x 
‘Oh, think what it will mean to men, amid 
their foolish strife, 
To see the clear, unshadowed light of one true 
Christian life, 
Without a touch of selfishness, without a 
taint of sin, 
With one short month of such a life, a new 
world would begin ! 
4 
And no one could have any doubts as to 
Paul’s intensity and zeal. He played havoc 
with the Church in the days of his darkness 
(Acts 8 : 33 9:1, 13, 21). And as a Chris- 
tian he was a man of enthusiasm and eager- 
ness, and he did not attempt to suppress his 
heart or to subject it to conventionalism 
(2 Cor. §:13; 1 Cor, 4:10; 1 Tim. 1: 
15-17). He did his work with all of a man’s 
intensity of devotion (Acts 20: 31). He 
called his life a fight (2 Tim. 4: 7), and he 
flung his whole soul into it. The idea of 
the contemplationist’s view probably never 
occurred to him, or the Lotus . Eaters’ 
thought : 


** What pleasure can we have ~ 


To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ?"’ 


The very purpose of life was to war with 
evil (1 Tim. 6:12; 1 Cor. 9: 26). There 
was nothing of the spirit of Erasmus in him : 
**T have always been cautious, ,.. I would 
rather die than cause a disturbance in the 
State. ... When we can do no good, we 
have a right to be silent. A worm like me 
must not dispute with our lawful rulers. . 
We must bear almost anything rather than 
throw the world into confusion. There are 
seasons when we must even conceal the 
truth’? (Froude, ‘‘ Life and Letter of Eras- 
mus,’’ pp. 249, 255, 295). There was none 
of this ** constitutional dread of enthusiasm ’’ 
about Paul, His soul was ablaze. 
6 

Such zeal produced the modern mission- 
ary age. William Carey often complained 
that he lacked fire and enthusiasm and all 
special abilities, All that he would claim 
ror himself was industry and patience. 
** Eustace,’’ said he to his nephew, ‘if, after 
my removal, any one should think it worth 
his while to write my life, I will give you a 
criterion by which you may judge of its cor- 
rectness. If he gives me credit for being a 
plodder he will desc:.be me justly, Any- 
thing beyond this will be too much, Jcan 
plod. Ican persevere in any definite pur- 
suit: ‘To this I owe everything.’’ But he 
glowed with a zeal that set fire to others in 
the establishment of the missionary society 
that sent him out, and that glowing zeal 
never subsided for forty years with never a 
furlough or vacation, Plodding like that we 
It is a pity that all zeal 
has not such indomitable persistence. 

4 

In America also the missionary founders 
were zealous men. ‘* Though you and I are 
very little beings,’? wrote Samuel J. Mills of 
the Haystack band, ‘** we must not rest satis- 
fied till we have made our influence extend 
to the remotest bound of this ruined world.’’ 


We must be earnest, because the time is 
not Jong, and we travel our road but once. 


***Tis not for mag to trifle, life is brief 
And sin is here ; 
Our age is but the falling of a leaf, 
A dropping tear, 
We have no time to sport away the hours, 
All must be earnest in a world like ours. 


** Not many lives, but only one have we, 
One, only one, 
How earnest should that one life be ; 
‘That narrow n. 
Day after day spent in blessed toil, 
Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil.” 


bad 
The Refugees at Malta 


( Continued from page 54) 


thence by train to London and Live le 
these were the stages of the journey that on 
the third day landed us on board the Indiana, 
of the American Line. We were sailing for 
the new world! Yes, we came steerage; 
but for that we were no less thankful that we 
were out of Egypt and on our way to what 
seemed to us the land of promise. 

I passed the days trying to talk with the 
passengers, who were always ready to help 
in teaching me the English I was so anxious 
to learn. My little girl was well and happy, 
though the only toy she had was a beer bottle 
that she had found and made into a doll, 
carrying it with her everywhere she toddled. 
‘There is many a tender heart even in the 
rough steerage, and many a kind deed is 
done there in His name that the world knows 
not of. Throughout the thirteen days of the 
voyage our sense of the vital influence of 
Christianity, which we had begun to feel as 
soon as we landed on English soil, continued 
to grow and grow until we reached this land, 
I cannot describe this indefinable atmos- 
phere that characterizes the Christian coun- 
try; but I wish I had words to express the 
difference between a land where Christianity 
is in the air and the light, and a land where 
Christ is known only by a few. 


We had left Egypt on the fifteenth day of | 


June; we reached America on the seventh 
day of August, We did not realize at all 
what this country was, though we thought 
we knew a great deal. We had read much 
of New York, that wonderful city, and of the 
steamers that harbored there every day, com- 
ing from every country in the world. We 
supposed that every vessel must enter that 

rt, and our great fear was that when we 
anded in New York we should never be 
able to find our way to a little bit of a place 
called Philadelphia. For Philadelphia was 
our goal. A few days before we landed, 
however, we learned from some of. the pas- 
sengers that the Indiana sailed direct to 
Philadelphia ! Once again we saw the Lord’s 
hand guiding us, even in the choice of our 
steamer; and we were sure it would be very 
easy, once landed in Philadelphia, to find 
our way to our .friend Dr. Dulles, Chestnut, 
So with hopes high in our heart we left the 
ship early that Monday morning, and stepped 
ashore like pilgrims who had reached their 
destination, the promised land. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








A Good Breakfast 
Some Perso~; Never Know What it Means 


A good breakfast, a good appetite and 
good digestion mean everything to the 
man, woman or child who has anything 
to do, and wants to get a good start to- 
ward doing it. 

A Mo. man tells of his wife’s ‘‘ good 
breakfast’ and also supper, made out of 
Grape-Nuts and cream. He says: 

‘*T should like to tell you how much 
good Grape-Nuts has done for my wife. 
After being in poor health for the last 
18 years, during part of the time scarcely 
anything would stay on her stomach 
long enough to nourish her, finally at 
the suggestion of a friend she tried 
Grape-Nuts. 

‘*‘ Now, after about four weeks on this 
delicious and nutritious food, she has 
picked up most wonderfully and seems 
as well as anyone can be. 

‘*Every morning she makes a good 
breakfast on Grape-Nuts eaten just as 
it comes from the package with cream 
or milk added ; and then again the same 
at supper and the change in her is won- 
derful. 

‘* We can’t speak too highly of Grape- 
Nuts as a food after our remarkable ex- 
perience.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich.—Read the little 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
‘* There’s a reascn.” 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of hun.an 





interest. 
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DON’T 
OVER -ESTIMATE 
YOUR STRENGTH 


cou cold air obstructs per- 
spiration and occasions colds, 
coughs, catarrh, and rheuma- 
tism as well as throat and 
chest troubles. 

To avert this condition, nourish 
your body with the known and 
proven winter food-medicine, 
Scott’s Emulsion, which makés 
rich blood to warm the body; cre- 
ates energy and vitality to endure 
the climatic changes: of winter, .- 


No alcohol or opiate in SCOTT’S 
predigested nourishment of 














Why not introduce it now? 

It is reverent. It is sanitary. 

The Service is chaste ytd gee 

The quality of our Service is the 
finest on the market. 

Quality—not price—should determine 
your choice. 


Write for Ittustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


HENDERSON'S SEEDS FREE 
T 


‘o getour new1913 catalogue, “E 
thing for the Garden” (204 pages. #0 
engravings devoted to vegetabies and 
flowers), send us ten cents in stamps, 

preferably arcel post stamps) nam- 
ing this weekly, and we will sont aes 
ee our famous 50c Henderson 














° Seeds, 
enclosed in coupon envelope good for 
} 25c, and willalso send ournew 


GardenGuideand Record," acondensed, 
comprehensivebockletofculturaldirec4 
tions and general garden inf 








PETER HENDERSON 


37 Cortlandt Street . N 


& CO 








Philadelphia, January 25, 1913 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘These rates include postage: 
$1.00 Five or. more copies, either to 

" separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each, per year. 
$1 50 One copy, or any number of 

™ copies less than five, $1.50 each, 

per One copy, five years, $6.00, 

. One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate. f 

_ The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copys of any one tssue of the paper to 


enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1032 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


year. 
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. LESSON FOR FEB. 9 (Gen, 8 : x to 9 : 17) 


BENSDORPS 
‘eayogay:' 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


as much 


as of other makes because of its 
DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 
L. BARTLETT 6O., Importers, Boston 


Use only 








Easter Services 


THE REVER-LIviNG KING 


(Music and Word Edition). 
GLORY If DAWNING 
7A Echoes No. 29 (Music and Word Edition). 


Masic Ed ition — 2s cents ts Per GoPy 55 cents per dozen, 


.2 

Wor Ae 3 .00 per Sar besabst: less than a hun- 

" dred 1% cepts each. 

Send 6 eS conte I package sary one each of the 

; Lanter Catalogue and illustrated cir- 
we of Laster Collection Devices 

Send 35 cents for 12 of our Easter Services, contain- 
“s: all r92 pages of well-selected Easter Carols. 

Our Catalogue only—PREE 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., p4), Poss Sit 


IDEAL 
SUNDAY-SCHODL £ 





The War's Bet. Masi 


Resy atrangements 6f ‘The 


lassics.;. also -scores ot 


t J pw reat pieces for gene-. 
HYMNS. ral : Sind 10 po ong in 


4se., Se 
. Stamps to cover postage for 
one complete $25 the 100 
som orc rv 
ALL-MACK CO. 
seus Arch St., “Ptiadeipha 
27 «.. 2nd St., New Y 
Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


OUR EASTER SERVICE 


By CHas. Gasrret, Send for Sample. Gryet 
' Revival Hymne Ne. 2 Ready March 1,1913 Ask 
blications a 


t hal ice 
Tit RODENEAVER to. 14 Ww. W. WASHINGTON ST,  eHICAeh, a. 








Dr. James M. Gray eg eit od 
THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGA 
ublished oy she Moody Bible Institute of Chiesgo. 
t contains his notes on current events in the light of 
revelation aud his Layman’s Commentary on the Uld 
and New Testaments, Contributed Articles from 
Christian Leaders, and Regular Departments ot 
Bible Study, Evangelion and Christian mervice. 
onthly : $1.00 a year to the U or to Mexico. ‘J 
rrr rest 25. Elsewbere,$z.36,(55. 7@7.) 3MONT HS 
~ ‘RIAL, 252. kers Magazine, 153 
W. Institute Place, Chicago. 


We Will Pay You $120.00 


to distribute renaiogs literature in your be ag ag 
Sixty days work. rience not requir Man or 
woman. Oppertunity or promotion. Spare time may 


be used. International Bible Press, 1041 Arch St., Phila, 


CLASS PINS 


( FACTORY TO YOU 

iftes For College, School, Society or Ledge 
Descri = $ catalog with attrac- 

tive prices mailed free upon uest. 
— style of = here illustrated with 
three letters and figures, one or two 
on Ban of enamel. — Silver, 25c each; 
Silver Plate, roc. each ; mm * doz. BA 5 ed 
., 84 Bastian Building, Rochester, N. Y 
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But alesis Bevis Round tri rich 2 
~ days. Land = a specialty. SIEGE 
) Conanagnasianad Bi¢g., Boston, Mass. 


s. &. r Jane 21,1913 E, 

Sailing June 21, oH a 
ul uropean'lours.**' The aoe ane e PE at 
homas, Ont. 


moderate cost. Universal Tours, S 








Zurich bday Sunday School ay eer es 1 Sail 
June rx t tal 
Switzerland, Mediterranean France, AG 


England, T emple Tours, 8 Beacon St., Boston. $249 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
én The Sunday School Times. 








David Livingstone Centenary 
(Continued from page 55.) 


the secret of Livingstone’s work in Africa, 
and appeals for more light in the Dark Con- 
tinent. 

Portraits of David Livingstone.— Both 
of the following are also from authentic pho- 
tographs of Livingstone with facsimile auto- 
gra 

Pe rhe lithograph described above, when 
ordered separately from the Sunday-school 

. ** The Message of Light,’’ is sold 
at 15 cents each, postpaid, 

2. An a ment of a photograph of the 
very best workmanship, most ‘desirable for 
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ledge themselves to follow as far as pos- 
sit e those methods which will conserve its 
educational and spiritual values. 


Additional General Helps 
A Livingstone Motto.—‘“ The end of the 
geographical feat is only the beginning of the 
missionary enterprise.’’ 15 cents, postpaid. 
This is one of the great sayings of David 
Livingstone, and is made available in motto 
form for this Centenary. 15x22 inches, 


| Printed in blue on imitation Japanese parch- 


ment paper and illuminated in red and gold. 
Missionary Baseball.—Descriptive leaf- 
let furnished free, 
A method of clinching missionary tacts 
as gained in study, a contest between two 





famlag for Sunday-school rooms, » OF | ivy 
schools, The Centenary may have a per- 
manent influence through the use of a first- people. 
nace framed portrait. 


An enlarged photo- 
raph may be used instead of the lithagraph 
e. Sunday-school program, ‘* The Mes- 


sabe of Light.”’ Sold separately at the fol- 

lowing prices : 
SIZE. BLACK AND WHITE. SEPIA. 
C208. bs ee. ee ee 
BORD isi 60 6 B00 bore 9) 2680 
ek ea ee 
PRI. ok 6 6: BIS. <5; BH 
16X20... . 250.4... 350 


All prices are postpaid. 


Livingstone Hero Stories.—By Susan 
Mendenhall. 15 cents, postpaid, These four 
stories are entitled: **The Mill Boy’’; **A 
Fight with a Lion’’; ‘ The Slave Raiders ms 
** Faithful Friends.”’ They are intended as 
the basis for telling stories to groups of chil- 
dren nine to twelve years of age. They may 
also be used in the opening and closing 
exercises of the Sunday-school instead of 
**Glimpses. of Livingstone,’’ when a ten- or 
a fifteen-minute program is desired, 

Glimpses of Livingstone.--By Stacy R. 
Warburton. Especially for Sunday-school 
superintendents, Sent free upon request. 
Four brief missionary talks for the opening 
or closing exercises of the Sunday-school, 
These are to be used by the general or de- 
partmental superintendents and consist of 
four stories 3 **How a Boy Became a Mis- 
sionary ’ ‘¢ Anywhere, Provided It Be 
Forward *; “A Man Who Stayed by His 
Job’; *¢ Was It Worth While?” 

Missionary Object Lessons anda Story 
on Africa for Children.—By Ruth G. Winant 
and Fanny L. Kollock. $1.50, postpaid 
This outfit consists of the ground B ae" of an 
African kraal; an African hut; two dolls, a 
boy and a girl; tom-tom ;_ two small sticks ; 
hair comb; wooden pillow; hoe ; battle-ax; 
calabash ; stick for oro worship; hammock ; 
beads and feathers; cowry-shells; fetish. 
The story of the various adventures of 
Katla wand Ara, two African children, will 
furnish lesson material for several weeks 
for mission bands, children’s societies, and 
primary departments of Sunday-schools. 

Children at Play in Many Lands.—By 
Katharine Stanley Hall. Illustrated. 75 
cents net, postpaid. This admirable little 
book describes some of the more popular 
games of the children of Africa, China, 
Japan, Korea, India, Burmah, Turkey, Per- 
sia, Arabia, and of the American Indians. 
It is fully illustrated with pictures of chil- 
dren playing the games. About sixty differ- 
ent games are described, and there is a 
chapter on the ‘*Games Known Almost 
Everywhere,”’ 


For the Young People’s Society 

Popular Programs for Meetings.—By 
D. Brewer Eddy. Sent free upon request. 

Two suggestive outlines for Centenary 
celebrations in the devotional meetings of 
the young people’s society. These outlines 
may be used as a climax in a public meeting 
of an eight weeks’ mission study course, 
and may be adapted to any of the text-books 
mentioned above. They may also be used 
independently of any study class. 

Kanjundu; Or, From Fear of the 
Enemy.—By Helen Willcox. 25 cents per 
copy, postpaid. 

An entertainment which represents the 
conflict of Christianity with heathenism in 
darkest Africa. Its presentation will take 
about an hour and a half, and will utilize 
five young women, and ten or twelve young 
men, Jhe costumes and setting are simple 
and the scene is laid in the garden of a mis- 
sion school in Africa, The purchase of the 
fifteen copies of Kanjundu necessary for its 
production conveys the right to present it for 
purposes of religious education. In consid- 
eration of this permission, leaders are asked 





? which provides an evening’s en- 
tertainment for boys and girls and young 
The game is based upen Living- 
stone the Pathfinder. 

Maps.—A wall map of Africa in colors, 
40x50 inches, $1.25, postpaid. 

Cardboard maps o "Africa, 11 x 14 inches, 
10 cents each, postpaid 

Outline maps of Africa, 11x 14 inches, 15 
cents a dozen, postpaid. 

Outline maps of Africa, 28 x 32 inches, 15 
cents each, postpaid. . 

A Map of the World, §x9% feet, printed 
on muslin in colors which designate the 
great religions of the world. $3 net, post- 
paid, 

A Reference Library on Africa 

Selected by the Editorial Committee of 
the Missionary Education Movement. This 
library contains the following books : 


**Dawn in the Dark Continent.’’ By 
James Stewart. 

** Fetichism in West Africa.’? By Robert 
Hamill Nassau. 

** The Redemption of Africa,’”’ By Fred- 
eric Perry Noble, 

** Daybreak in Livingstonia,’’ By James 


W. Jack. 

‘© The Price of Africa.’’ By S. Earl Taylor, 

** Christus Liberator,’? By Ellen C. Par- 
sons, 

**Tropical Africa.’” 
mond. 

The regular price of these eight ‘volumes 
is $12, They are offered in this library for 
$5 net, carriage extra, . Only a limited num- 
ber of sets are available, 


By Henry Drum- 





| Children at Home 





The Lost Ring 
By Marion Wathen 


6é 


H, MAMA, some one has taken niy 





ring—my dear little ring that you | 


gave me last Christmas! It’s not 
in my box where I always keep it and I’ve 
looked everywhere—some one must have 
stolen it!’? All this was said by a little girl 
called Gladys Hammond, who was spending 
the summer with her father and mother at a 
summer place on the St. John River in New 
Brunswick. 

**My dear, you must never say a thing is 
stolen unless. you aresure. You know there 
is no one in the house but ourselves and Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingston [the people who owned 
the house and had rented part of it to the 
Hammonds for the summer] and I am sure 
they would not take the ring,’’said her 
mother. 

‘*No, but somebody must have taken it. 
Perhaps Mrs. Livingston might—for she was 
always teasing me to give it to her, she said 
it would just fit her little finger,’’ persisted 
Gladys. 

Gladys just loved to go into Mrs. Living- 
ston’s kitchen. One morning she went tothe 
kitchen door and found it locked, ‘' You 
can’t come in to-day, Gladys, for I’m pulling 
the plaster ali off the ceiling. Tell your 
mother I got tired looking at the old rickety 
ceiling and thought if I pulled it all down 
John ce husband] would just have to make 
a new one,’’ called out Mrs. Livingston. 

In about an hour’s time Mrs. Livingston 
came out to the veranda where Gladys and 
her mother were. She looked very much 
excited. ‘‘I wamt you both to come up into 
the attic—over the kitchen, for I’ve got 
something to show you—something I think 
you never saw before, if you do live in Phila- 
delphia.’’ 

So they went up. Mrs, Livingston had 


( Continued on next paged 
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Oe S Easter Carol 
ae BeBe x Easter Carols 
fF. F Harker. Se No. 3, Si Easter Carcle 
F. F. Harker Op 5 No. 1, Six Easter Carols 
G. Smith ed Raster Carols for Children 


Price, each Scents; in quantities ef 
5 or more, gcents 


EASTER ANNUALS 


No. 1.—Six H yeas > F rn pittieg 
No. 2. =Five mns ns by RH oodman, C. W 
umenschein, H, Mur- 


che rene i N. deoten 
3.—Six Hymns by F. Schillin 
4 ~~ ey — by P A. Sebuteher arid F.N. 


Sin mites a by T_G. Shepard. 
~—Five Hymns by F N. Shepperd. 
Price, each 5 cents; in quantities of 
25 or more, 4 cents, 
One each of these carols and annuals will be 
sent on receipt of 25 cents and 
this advertisement 


G. Schirmer (lnc.) | 


3 East 43d Street ~ 
EASTER ES 


wiici'23 LATER MUSIC 


THE LIVING a Send 5 cents in .: 
RABBO ie 


ps for set ma 
EASTER CLASSICS Free ulletin ° 
Price, 5 cts. each, 55 cts. doz., $4.00 the 100. 
bi ERING KING. Choir Cantata by 
udson. 30 cents net. 


vS. TRIUMPH. Choir Cantata by Judson. 30 
mts each, net. 


EASTER GLORY } gene | 5 cents in stamps 


STORY OF EASTER | “* “Fyce Bulletin 
GLOR OF THE GARDEN. Choir Cantata by 


Geibel. 80 cents—37% net, by dozen. 
1813 DAVID LIVINGSTONE 1913 


sooth anniversary. Send 18 cents for Song Story. 
Intensely interesting. Good music. 


Send for Free Bulletin of Easter Music. 


HALL- MACK CO_ | 1918-1920 Arch si. Pits. 
ADAM GEIBEL CO.) sts yA 


425 Se. Wabash, Chicage 


THE EASTER STORY 


A now bind of service, for Fasicty pring fori Tes n- 
ete chronologica evénts ie 4 
Seetion Day, to Meith The ‘Morn ot 


toget 
Festival pw No. 3 at — with — 
readings, etc., are found in“ The Budget’ for Easter. 


Send roc. for sample or 25c. for a year's subscription. 
** The Victor of Bozrah "’ 
** Love Triumphant ’’ } EASTER 
General Booth and 
David Livingstone) BIOGRAPHICAL 
Four Story and Song Services, each complete with 
story, carols and anthems, May be rendered by the 
Sunday-school and Church Choir or by the Sunday- 
school alone. 
‘The first two appropriate for Easter; the last two are 
just issued and may be used at anytime. The last 
one especially appropriate for missionary occasions. 


Price 15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 
Returnable examination copies mailed on request. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
14 W. yf aed St. 265 W. 36th St. 
Ch New York 


No 
No. 


No, 
No. 























for the Choir and 
Sunday School. 
Pie sparklin p music 
to Rell written te texts, evict, postpaid, ssc. 
-35 per hund Enclose 6c. for a sample 
st, includin *<, above. 
. Our new Catalog, describing Easter Music, 
Choir Anthems, Easter Cantatas for the 5. S. and Choir, 
music for voices of men and voices of women, will be 


oar 74 
Poll of our 


mailed for apes asking. Write NOW 
THE MPTION IN. A New Easter Choir (an- 
tata b ven Me Hine. 75c. postpaid. Specimen 


PoTHE c CHURCH CHOIR for February (Easter 


umber) will contain four beautiful Easter numbers. 


Price, toc. 
§ Chica go. H.. 337 W. Madison St. 


6.0. F. Rosche & C0. ! SeeFout Gig 2 we wittion Se 


Lorenz's Easter Music 


Send 5 cents and the name of this per for a com- 

plete copy — of our two new iter services 

rams. Sample pages of 

and of our book 

with orchestra parts will be included ; also owr cata- 

logue (musically illustrated) of Sunday School 
hoir music. (Stamps accepted.) 


Lorens Publishing 





158 Sth Ave. 
New York 


216-218 W. Sth St. 
_: Dayton, Ohio 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
A Recpence te the plea for better Sunday- 
School Music. Every tune within the 
range of the average scholar 
Introductory price, full cloth, 30 cents, 
a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


HYMNS §88 PEOPLE Smiter ttre ots. 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


Send for 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Whe takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins andcooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


Cut a: Rolled Gold Plate 
KREMENTZ 




















ou see why it is the 
tires st Cuff Button made. 
No solder joints to break—the face 
is locked on so it cannot be pulled 
off. ‘The thickest metal is in the 
post, where the greatest wear 
comes, 


A plate of gold is rolled on the 


( Continued from preceding page) 

pulled up three or four boards from the floor 
quite near to the chimney, so she waved her 
hand toward it and said, ** just look at that.’’ 
They looked and saw between the kitchen 
ceiling and the floor a great mass of bits of pa- 
per, mixed up with bits of stockings, old cloth, 
and all kinds of rubbish, all cut up into tiny 
pieces as though it were for mince-meat. 

**However did it all get there?’ asked 
Gladys. P 

‘It’s a rats’ nest,’’ said Mrs. Livingston. 
‘¢Just imagine those creatures bringing all 
that stuff here and cutting it up like that,” 
exclaimed Gladys’ mother, ‘It’s a wonder 
the house wasn’t burned down long ago—all 
that paper so near the chimney. I declare 
it’s warm now’’—and with that Mrs, Liv- 
ingston took her half-bushel basket and filled 
it with the bits of paper. They filled the 
basket once, twice, and were gathering the 
last of the nest into a third, when, all at once, 
**Why, what’s that?’’ exclaimed Gladys’ 
mother, making a dive amongst the papers at 
something and, in a moment, held up— 
Gladys’ lost ring. 

Now, whenever Gladys loses anything and 
begins to blame some one for taking it, her 
father always laughs and says: ** Raés'’’ 


‘TORONTO, CANADA, 








Books Worth Noting 


Men Who Made Good (By the Rev. 
John T. Faris).—Brief, crisp, biographical 
sketches are always in order for young read- 
ers, and what is worth while as information 
and inspiration for young minds is good for 
their eldets also. Mr. Faris has interest- 
ingly condensed the biographical stories of 
twenty-six ‘*men who made good,’’ and 
grouped the stories under headings which 
bring in artists, authors, editors and -pub- 
lishers, inventors, philanthropists, religious 
workers, scientists, statesmen. Some of 
these men. are little known ‘to thé people of 
our day, but every one was notable in worthy 
achievement. -(Revel], $1.25 net.) 

i 4 tise octal = 
The Apostles’ Creed (By Henry 
Wheeler, D.D.).—The increasing use of 
the Apostles’ Creed in public worship, and 
its importance in the present controversies of 
Germany, justify a full and careful treatment 
for the general reader. This Dr, Wheeler 
undeitakes in ‘an examination of its history 
and an exposition of its contents.’’ He 











metal backing, and after years of 
wear the gold is still there, which | 
is not the case with other plated 
goods. ‘The name KREMENTZ | 
on the button protects you. | 





Leading jewelers and haber- | 
dashers sell the Krementz Cuff 
Buttons, and the Krementz 
Bodkin Clutch Studs and Vest | 
Buttons, in various attractive 
atterns and in all grades, from 

olled Gold Plate to the most 
expensive. 


Send for booklet telling how they are made, 
and showing many designs. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Fine Jewelry 
in the World 
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January Dividends and 
Christmas Money 
x |Profitably Reinvested 


sitive Security—liberal interest return 
thout having to tie up your money fora 
ng period of time, is offered in the 


6% Certificates 


ued by this Company. These certifi- 
tes run for two years, or as much longer 
you desire. 
“hey are withdrawable on demand at any 
ime after two years. 
Issued in amounts of $100 or more. In- 
terest checks are mailed promptly January 
ist and July fst. 
In 17 years’ experience there has never 
been a day's delay in the mailing of interest 
checks or in paying principal when due or 
demanded. 


Write to-day for book- 
let giving full details 


CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


Virginia Farms and Homes’ 


REE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 

















t 
R. B. 


shows that there is a somewhat general 
agreement that this creed originated in 
Rome when the language of that church was 
still the Greek, and that it was composed in 
Greek, It was laid aside during the period 
of the great Christological controversies, but 
was taken up again about A.D. 700, with 
alterations to suit that time, In the exposi- 
tion, not only are the clauses explained, but 
the historic growth of the conceptions is 
shown, first in the New Testament, and 
then in the literature of the church fathers. 
The book will be useful to many who would 
like to know more of the shaping of the 
creed in its statement of the great doctrines. 
(Eaton & Mains, 75 cents net.) 
% 


Story-Telling in School and Home 
(By E. N. and G, E. Partridge).—Here is a 
combination of practical experience with 
story-telling and the more technical science 
of story-telling. The chapter devoted to 
** How to Tell a Story’? is especially helpful 
and suggestive. The chapters on ‘ The 
Story in Moral Education,’’ and ‘* The Story 
and the Child’s Religion,’’ will be of par- 
ticular interest to Sunday- school teachers. 
If we can lay aside our individual, personal 
conception of formal religious teaching for 
an hour, and read with unbiased mind these 
chapters, we may a get a new and needed 
view of our teaching work. It is not neces- 
sary that one should agree with all of the 
points made by the author in order to get a 
great deal of help from the book. Those 
who have had experience in story-telling 
will recognize the authors’ aim in stating 
some of the fundamental principles which 
are given. The book is simple and direct, 
written with the evident aim of helping those 
interested in story-telling to a better concep- 
tion of the great field of opportunity which 
lies before them. -It is to be commended to 
teachers as a welcome addition to the story- 
tellers’ libraries. (Sturgis & Walton Co., 
$1.25 net.) 
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nerves SG eee 
are tired Se WF 
out and exhausted \\ WZ 
—I want you to \ — 
take Sanatogen regularly.” 


OW many thousands of men and women have cause 

to look back with gratitude to the urgent advice of 

their physicians to take Sanatogen regularly—at a 

time when their nerves had reached the breaking point and 

they were facing complete nerve exhaustion! And how 

thankful they are to-day that they followed this advice, and 

so found a way back from the despondency of nerve exhaus- 
tion to cheerful health ! 


If YOUR nerves have reached the point where your daily diet 
no longer furnishes the necessary vitality—if your Pr and men- 
tal tones are lowered—if the ravages of overwork, worry or illness 
have left you irritable, weak and nervous—if your sleep is disturbed, 
your digestion upset—YOU may do well to consider whether the 
remarkable food-tonic elements of Sanatogen will show you the way 
back to healthful activity. 


Sanatogen feeds the nerves with their own needed foods. 
combination of purest protein aud organie phosphorus reaches the i eidiedin are 


nerve ce v and complete, with the 
; 1 stimu Of grea’ cna 


its rebuilding ‘and energizing powers, acts favorably upon digestion, ’ 
toning up the entire system by helping other food to feed and nourish, caeeme pk ory 
ear Admiral U.S, 


You have the written word of over 16,000 physicians that Sana- Navy, writes: 
togen helps the weak and nervous — that it does revitalize and  “ After a thorough trial of 
strengthen them. In the light of this experience is Sanatogen worthy Sanatogen, lam convinced of 


of consideration by you as a help to regain the good health that is - baad Be wae een ee. 
every man’s right ? " 


yond doubt. 
Write for a Free Copy of “‘Nerve Health Regained” 


—_ 


Prof. C. A. Ewald 
of Berlin University, Doc- 


tor honoris causa Univer- 
sity of Maryland, states 
in his contribution on 
“Typhus Abdominalis ’’: 
“1 can say that I have used 
Sanatogen in'a great number 
of cases (that is, in those 
disturbances of metabolism 
which were mainly of a nerv- 
ous or neurasthenic origin), 
and haye obtained excellent 
results.” 


Prof. Thos. B. Stillman, 

Ss, 

The well-known research 
chemist of Stevens Insti- 
tute, writes : 

“‘The chemical union of the 
constituents of Sanatogen is 
a true one, resentative of 
the highest skill in the forma- 
tion of a product containing 
phosphorus in the organic 
Its phosphate condition, and so 
d that digestion and 


The work of a physician author, beautifully illustrated, See neers TEE 
which tells you some really interesting things about your writes: - PIs 


nervous system, facts which vitally affect your well-being 
and which therefore you ought to know. This book also tells 
the story of Sanatogen convincingly, from the point of view 
of a physician, but so that any layman can understand it, 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtain- 
able from him, sent upon receipt of price, by 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., #24 


**Sanatogen’s tonic effect 
on me is simply wonderful.”’ 


John Temple Graves 
The noted Editor and 
Orator, writes : 

“T am a very good friend 
of Sanatogen,and recommend 
it continually to my friends 
from a Ber we, experience of 
its good effects.”’ 


Pla 
OR 











LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, FEBRUARY 12 


A New Presentation of Lincoln's Greatness 


The Faith of Abraham Lincoln 


By William H. Lambert, Brevet Major, U. S. V. 





ONG study of original material and an enthusiasm guided by sound judg- 
L ment have enabled Major Lambert to set forth many evidences of Lin- 
coln’s religious beliefs and practises. Its compactness rather emphasizes 
the importance of this contribution to Lincoln literature, The pages present it_a 
lucid and logical way no less than twenty-one extended and pertinent quotations 
from Mr. Lincoln’s addresses, proclamations, letters, private papers and conver- 
sations, together with a thoughtful resentation oi related facts in his life. - 
If you are planning Lincoln’s Birthday Exercises of any kind, or want-.inci- 
dents from the life of Lincoln to help in addresses or in teaching, you will ‘find 
exceedingly valuable material in this little book. Price, 35 cents, postpaid 


Ordér through your bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


Tue SunpAyY ScHooL: Times Company, 103t Walnut Street, PHILADELHHIA, Pa. 








THE HIGHEST PRICED FLOUR ) 
IN AMERICA 
AND WORTH ALL IT COSTS 


SHANE BrROs. & WILSON Co, 


Hastines, MInn.—PHIiLaPELPHIA, PA. j 























